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Package Bees and Queens 
On the day you want them 


Build up your colony strength. Be assured of delivery when you want 
them. ORDER AT ONCE—Young Bees Guaranteed. 


3-lb. Package Bees with Queen $3.15 
F.O.B. Southern Ship- 

3-lb. Package Bees, no Queen 2.40 ping point. 

2-Ib. Package Bees with Queen 2.45 yas ol P, a, 

2-Ib. Package Bees, no Queen 1.70 


ULTRA VIOLET RAY TREATED QUEENS 


These Queens will lay 30% more eggs and produce very gentle bees. 
75c EACH .. . . (50 or more 65c each) 















. 
Wax Worked Into Foundation Sent ee gene G8. Gente 
and Cappings to render in- 
Working prices per pound in Quantities of to wax. Our Steam Wax 



























: Presses do perfect work, 
; Give size | Sheets| 10 25 | 50 |100 | 500 extracting the very last 
when ordering | to lb. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. d 
a = PE Bete | eke one rop of wax. We charge 
Hercules’ Plain ..| 7 [$0.: 24/$0.20/$0.16/$0.13]$0.12 only 2c a pound for wax 
‘*Hercules’’ Wired .| 7 | .29) .25| .23) .19| .17 rendered when your Comb 
Medium Brood Plain .| 7 -| .23| 19} 14| -11{ .10 weighs more than one hun- 
Medium Brood Wired| 7 +| .28) .24) .22) .18) .17 dred pounds, and 3c =< Ib. 
Light Brood 4% x16 %| 16 | .27) 2k 5 | .23 17] .16 for wax rendered when 
Thin Surphus.......{ 28 | .28| 25] .24 19| .18 Comb weighs less than one 
hundred pounds, and we pay 
OUR 1938 CATALOG the highest Cash Price. pos 
sible for your wax. 
Is Free For the Asking. 
5 10-Frame, 1-Story Metal Cover Hives, for 5................ $11.40 
5 10-Frame, 1-Story Wood Cover Hives, for 5................. 9.20 
5 10-Frame Bodies with Hoffman Frames, for 5............... 5.25 
100 Hoffman Brood Frames, per 100..................eceeees 4.50 
1,000 No. 1 Grade, 43 Vs x4 V4 x1 Yo Sections, per 1,000. .........+. 11.40 
PRICES “HERCULES” PLAIN BROOD FOUNDATION 
1 Tb. 5 Tb. 25 Ib. Size Shee “tS per fh. Frame 
$0.65 | $0.60 | $0.53 | 8x16% 7-7% Hoff., solid 
.65 | .60 | 53 | 8 9/16x16% 7 Hoff., split 
.67 | -62 | 55 4%x16% 14-15 Shal., solid 
.67 | 62 | 55 | 5x16% 13-14 Shal.. split 
67 | 62 _ 55 _10x16% 5-5M% | _Jumbo, solid _ 


You CAN afford to be a MUTH Session 


You can trade your Honey and Beeswax at the best prices for 
Bee Supplies 


The Fred W. Muth Company 


229 Walnut Street “Beemen since 1858” Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| Eliminates Slumgum Discoloration of Both Honey and Wax 


ii} and separation of wax on top, slumgum under the wax on top of the 


=m dad The Brand 
eee §=Capping 
= Melter | 






With the Brand Melter, the cappings drop from the knife into the 

hopper, contacting a warm water compartment, slightly warming the 

honey. The cappings float along the top of the warm honey, up and 

under the steam heated melter units. The great bulk of the cappings 

are melted by contacting the hot liquid wax floating about the melting 
units. Very little of the honey contacts the melters. 


THIS UNDER THE MELTER UNIT FEEDING, pushes up and holds 

up the slumgum accumulation. The slumgum is not dragged down, 

agitated and mixed with the honey as it goes to the lower levels, as is 
the case with TOP FEEDING MELTERS. 


| There is a minimum of agitation and mixing, with a gradual melting 


unmelted cappings and honey at the bottom. The slumgum is removed 

while there is a floor of unmelted cappings. Clean honey and clean 

wax of the highest quality are separated and run from the overflow 
outlets as the work progresses. 


| New Construction. Send for printed matter. 
W. T. BRAND, Mitchell, Neb., announcing manufacturers 

In East U. S. ~ In West Canada In West U. 8S. 

A. G. Woodman Co. S. P. Hodgson & Sons Superior Honey Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. New Westminister, B. C. Ogden, Utah. 





























Solicit Subscriptions 


Among your Beekeeping Friends 















A number of persons have written us for 
our offer to reliable persons. However, we 
still have a few localities where the right 
person can secure a number of subscip- 
tions. Write for sample copies. Give refer- 
ences. 


Circulation Manager, 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. 5. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of April). 


California Points: Southern California— 
Temperatures have averaged about normal, 
with no rain but with some cloudiness, and 


with morning and night fog near the Coast. 
The orange flow has passed its peak and in 


some sections is about over. Cold, foggy weath- 
er cut short the orange crop, and the grade of 
such honey as was secured is not up to stand- 
ard. Swarming has frequently been excessive. 
Colonies are already being moved from orange 
groves to the sage locations or to the Inter- 
mountain States. Although sage is blooming 
heavily prospects for a crop of black sage are 
not considered promising. White sage and 
buckwheat prospects look fairly good. GOffer- 
ings by beekeepers have recently been limited 
as most beekeepers are being kept busy ex- 
tracting or moving colonies. Sales of new 
crop Orange honey have so far been mostly in 
small lots. Sales by beekeepers reported in ton 
lots or more per Ib., f. o. b. Southern Cali 
fornia delivery points, new crop, Orange, 
Water White occasional small sale 6c, White 
to Extra White 5%-5%c, mostly 5%c; old 
crop Orange, White to Extra White mostly 


5%c, Light Amber to Extra Light Amber 4'%- 
i%c; Sage, Extra White 4% -5e, White 4%- 
4%c,. Beeswax has been in lighter demand 


with a weaker tendency. Prices have ranged 





19-2le per Ib. delivered Los Angeles, with 
few sales capping wax high as 2 per Ib. 
Eastern demand for beeswax was very light 
during this period. 

Imperial Valley—Bees are making little 


more than a living from various plants. Swarm- 
ing is reported negligible. Sales reported of 
Light Amber to Extra Light Amber Alfalfa at 
$4.75-4.80 per case of 120-lbs., f. 0, b. ship 
ping point; some sales at $5.00 per case de- 
livered Los Angeles. 

Central California—Temperatures 
eraged somewhat below normal and 
has been deficient. Outside the desert regions 
light to moderate rainfall occurred on several 
days. In spite of the cooler weather vegetation 
has made good progress. Although sage will be 


have av- 
sunshine 


late, buckwheat and orange are about normal 
and the condition of many weeds suggests a 
better crop than usual. Swarming has been 


the worst in years but is now about over. Be- 
cause the weather has been bad for queen 
mating many colonies are queenless. The mar 
ket for honey has been very dull with most 
confined to small lots. A weaker tend- 
has been evident on the darker grades, 


sales 
ency 


but prices on honey of a lighter color have held 
beekeepers in ton lots 
delivery 


Sales by 
Central 


about steady. 


or more, f. o. b California 






Finest Quality Queens and Package Bees 
Health Certificate Furnished—Net 

2 Package with Queen, 

Package with queen, each 


8-Ib. 


2-Ib. Package without Queen, 
3-lb. Package without Queen, 


Each additional 


GENUINE 


—Package Bees 
—Fresh From Our Yards to You on Time— 










ead h 


\ Large Supply—Full Weight Packages— 
Prices, any number, Queens 40c each 
$1.5 
suctvee 1.95 
each 1.10 
each 1.55 


lb bees add 55e. , 


HOLDER APIARIES, Citronelle, Alabama 


peints: Mixed Wild Flowers and Fruit Blos- 
som, Light Amber 3%-3%c, some 3%c per 


lb., Light Amber to Extra 


Light 
mostly 4c per lb. 


Amber Bean 


Northern California—Temperatures were 
generally below normal during this period, 
with light rainfall in some areas. Bees are 


Visiting black locust and mustard when weath- 
er permits, but colonies have been confined to 
the hives to such an extent that pollen and 
honey stores are almost exhausted. Bur clover, 
lemon, orange and various wild flowers are 
also supplying some nectar, Interest in honey 
on the part of buyers seems to be restricted to 
good Thistle honey, of which little is available. 
Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or more, f. o. b 
Northern California 


delivery points: Light 
Amber Mixed Wild Flowers and Fruit Blos 
som 3%-3%c, some 3%c per Ib.; one large 


lot Mixed Flavors and Grades 4%e. 

The beeswax market has been dull with no 
sales reported. Prices are said to be nominally 
holding about steady at 20-21c per Ib., f. o. b 
Central and Northern California delivery points 


for good quality yellow wax. 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades 
Temperatures have ranged much higher in 
Southern Oregon but only slightly higher 
further north. Bees in the Willamette Valley 


are reported swarming badly in large colonies 
which have the broodnests heavily congested 
with pollen, which apparently will not 
move. In some cases combs are reported clogged 
to the center with pollen and queens laying in 
small patches in the corners where honey has 
been removed. In smaller colonies bees are 
gathering much pollen. In the fireweed areas 
bees are building up well and a few are mak- 
ing preparations for swarming. They have an 
abundance of pollen and broodnests are not 
congested as in the Willamette Valley. Manle 
bloom is about gone in Oregon where bees are 
working on vetch,, clover, and berries, but in 


bees 


Washington vine maple and dandelions are 
furnishing some honey. Bees are generally 
strong and prospects point to a good honey 
crop. Little Fireweed honey remains unsold. 
Sales reported White Fireweed, 60s 7%c, few 
larger lots 6%c, small pails 9%ec per Ib.; 
Light Amber Mixed Flowers, 60s Tc, small 
pails 8%e per Ib. 

East of Cascades—The weather has been 
changeable but frequently warm, and grow 


ing conditions have been ideal for alfalfa and 


sweet clover. Dandelions still furnish some 
pollen, but fruit bloom, which has been heavy, 
is over. Bees are in good shape for the first 
alfalfa flow. Rainfall has been heavier than 


usual and wild flowers are more abundant. 
Swarming reported heavy on_ bright days 
Most hives have plenty of stores from fruit 
bloom 


ITALIAN 


and Queens—- 
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Intermountain Region—Stocks of| honey have son. Spring dwindling has in many areas been 








been extremely light and only occasional car- fully as serious as winter losses, especially 
loads have been reported moved during this where beekeepers failed to watch their bees 
period. Even small lot sales are lighter than and feed when necessary. Rainfall has been 
normal. The market is barely steady. Occasion- sufficiently heavy so that quite generally the 
al less carlot sales of White to Water White condition of clover and other nectar plants is 
Sweet Clover-Alfalfa have been made recently substantially above that of a year ago, though 
at around 5%-6%c per lb., few small pails 7c; occasional sections such as Michigan, New 
few 60s Light Amber 7c; Amber, 60s 5c, small York and some of the Mountain States are in 
pails, 6%e lb. need of further rain, While package bee ship- 

SUMMARY—In sharp contrast to the ments have been less than those of a year ago, 
weather during most of the past few months some beekeepers made late calls for ship- 
this period has been characterized by temper- ments after they discovered that their losses 
atures appreciably below normal, with some were more serious than anticipated. New crop 
snow in the western portion of the country. honey has been extracted in substantial vol- 
This cooler weather, coming after a _ period ume in Florida from Tupelo and other early 
when colonies were building up rapidly, cur- sources, in Georgia from Gallberry and Tu- 
tailed brood-rearing and in some cases caused pelo-gum and in Southern California from Or- 
colony losses where stores were light and ange. Market prices show little change as yet 
where beekeepers failed to feed. Bees frequent- from last season. Demand for honey is more 
ly did not secure full benefit from fruit bloom, spotted than usual but carryover from last 
dandelion and other early flow for this rea season is everywhere light. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in May we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What is your estimate, 
revised to date, of the amount of last year’s honey crop not yet sold in your locality? Give an- 
swer in per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots 
(carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? 
(>) Comb honey, Fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case 
lots of (a) extracted honey in 5 lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5 Ib. pails? (b) 
comb honey, Fancy and No. 1, per case, 4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality 
of (a) extractedhoney in 5 Ib. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5 Ib. pails? (b) comb 
honey, Fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locali- 
ty? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair, or rapid. 6. What is the condition of the honey 
plants at this time in your locality, as compared with the average? Give answer in per cent. 7. 
What is the present condition of the colonies, as compared with normal, considering the num- 
her and age of the bees and the supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the per 
cent of winter and spring loss to date (if any) in your localiay? 








1937 Cond. Cond. Pct. 

hold- Larga lots. To grocers. To retailers. Move- honey of of 

State Name over. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. plants. colo. loss. 
S-Ala. (J. C. Dickman) -0 35 45 Slow 100 80 10 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay) .10 .70 .90 Fair 100 120 15 
S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 0 05% .62 15 Fair 90 90 2 
C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) 5 43 55 .25 Show 110 100 2 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 10 .06 43 A9 Slow 100 100 2 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 15 5.00 1.00 26 Slow 100 140 1 
S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) .06 .45 55 Slow 125 125 10 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 0 .06 .50 65 Fair 100 100° 0 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 0 06% .50 .65 Fair 100 100 2 
NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow) 0 .50 100 100 10 
NC--Ind. (T’.. C. Johnson) 55 3.60 65 .20 Slow 100 100 10 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 5 .50 3.60 .65 .20 Show 100 100 10 
W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 0 .50 65 Slow 100 125 25 
N-Me. (0. N. Griffin) 0 4.75 383 Slow 98 85 12 
C-Md. (S. G. Crocker) 5 .60 4/00 -75 .25 Slow 90 75 10 
‘ C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 2 80 20 
N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 2 .55 65 Fair 100 90 25 
E-Minn. (Francis Jager) 0 48 .58 Fair 70 60 60 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 0 .07 .50 #5 Fair 110 90 10 
E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 06% 45 57 Slow 110 90 12 
W-Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton) 0 80 90 2 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 100 100 3 
W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) 0 06% 3.25 68 .20 Slow 90 70 25 
W-N. Y. (Adams & Myers) ; 100 100 15 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 10 .50 .60 Fair 100 100 20 
O-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 5 07% .60 Fair 100 90 8 
C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 0 55 .70 Slow 120 80 8 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 0 45 .63 18 Fair 100 80 20 
W-Ore (H. A. Scullen) 5 .40 48 Slow 100 100 5 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 8 .70 4.25 1.00 .25 Slow 100 90 20 
W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 0 .55 .70 Fair s 80 10 
NE-S. D. (lL. A. Syverud 45 8.60 .62 419 Slow 70 100 x 
C-Tex, (T. A. Bowden) 50 .60 Fair 100 100 10 
S-Tex. (H. B. Parks) 0 .48 55 Fair 80 60 10 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 43 54 Slow 100 75 25 
W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) 0 100 95 5 
S-Va. (T. 0. Asher) 0 .50 8.00 .65 18 Slow 90 90 5 
SC-Wash. (Chas. Higgins) 10 06% 5.33 452 Fair 100 100 3 
SE-Wash. (Ryon R. Isbell) A5 3.90 .52 18 Fair 100 110 3 
N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 1 .59 15 Slow 100 100 2 
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Why crank by hand when you can get 


FRICTION POWER DRIVE 


Quickly attached to your old extractor or furnished on a new 
one at small extra cost over hand drive. 

Your % h.p. motor operates direct to the extractor. Friction 
drive starts reel slowly and speeds up automatically as honey is 
thrown out. Brake stops reel quickly. Ball bearing clutch insures 
long life. Cut shows Drive mounted on a No. 14 Double Duty 4- 
Frame Extractor. Drive complete, no motor, only $6.90. When 
ordered on a new extractor, price over hand drive is only $5.50. 
Not made for large 4-Frame Reversible Extractors. 


DOUBLE DUTY EXTRACTORS 


Extracts combs and dries cappings—almost impossible to break 
a comb when extracting. Fast and efficient. Also specially built 
to dry cappings—loosen two wing nuts and entire top lifts off to 
easily pour in cappings—whirling a few minutes dries them. Reel 
basket is quickly lifted out to dump dried cappings and for easy cleaning. Double Duty fea- 
ture alone is worth half the price and found only on these extractors. Write for complete ex- 








tractor catalog. Hand Power 

Size Pockets Weight Drive Drive 
No. 10 3-Frame or 6-Frame 954"x16” 40 Ibs. $13.35 $18.85 
No. 12 3-Frame or 6-Frame 12”x16” 50 Ibs. 14.90 20.40 
No. 14 4-Frame or 8-Frame 954”x16” 50 Ibs. 14.35 19.85 
24-Frame Radials ....... $78.00 N th Steam Heated Knives, 10%” .$4.35 
2-Frame Reversibles ...... 21.50 2-Gal. Steam Boiler ........ 2.50 
Bee Smokers, 3%x7”, tin .... .95 ote ese new Hive Tools, 8” 50c; 10”.... .55 
8%” Plain Uncapping Knife..1.10 LOW PRICES Bee Escapes, 11c ea. or 12 for.1.15 


10%” Plain Uncapping Knife.1.25 Wire Embedders ........... .20 
ASK YOUR DEALER—or if he cannot supply you write us for prompt shipment or catalog. 
60 Years’ of Service Your Guarantee of Quality. 


THE STANDARD CHURN COMPANY, Wapakoneta, Ohio 























Grow your own 


QUEENS 6 15c each 


My new book is just off the press telling how I grow the finest queens at a 
total cost of 15c each. This book has only 20 pages, it is illustrated, it is 
simply written and to the point. The selling price is 50c postpaid. 





I can furnish every item, from stock, that you need in producing queens 
by my method at very reasonable prices. All of these items are listed in my 
1938 bee supply catalog on pages 28, 29 and 30. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. 


Paducah, Kentucky 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies. 
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Removable Reversible 
Basket Honey Extractors 


Our Style 15-4 Extractor shown here 
has 4 Removable Reversible Baskets for 
Standard 914” frames, that can be lifted 
up and out to clean or disinfect in boil- 
ing water. The gears are always in mesh, 
with ratchet crank and brake, and is the 
easiest to turn of any 4-basket extractor 
on the market. 

It is priced at $32.50. Shipping weight, 
130 lbs. 

This is only one of 10 different styles 
ranging from 2 to 50 frame sizes. Send 
for printed matter. 


Manufactured by 


A. G. Woodman Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 














a ¢ AT INDIANAPOLIS----Get Our Prices 


We have a fine stock of bee supplies and give prompt service to all 
parts of the state. 


LET US QUOTE ON SEASON’S NEEDS 


Bee Supeues A. I. ROOT CO. OF INDIANAPOLIS 121 N. Alabama, Indianapolis 











To New York. State 
Beekeepers: 





ROOT SERVICE 


From CHICAGO 


All indications point to a good Honey 

crop for 1938. Are you ready for it? 

We are. 

Our warehouse is full of nice new The country wants a 


clean stock of Root famous 3-Ply Foun- 


dation, Root Quality hives, fframes, 
sections, in fact, everything listed in 
catalog. Also complete line of Honey 


Containers (glass and tin), Cartons and 
ry ‘se < Trite Snecisz 
ge Cases. Write for our Special of honey this year. Reports show the old 
. crop about gone. Fruits may be scarce on 
account of late frosts. Our friends and 
customers in the territory around Chicage 
should profit through producing a share of 
the honey which will be in demand. 


BEESWAX — Save your old combs, 
scraps of beeswax, etc. When you havea 
fair-sized shipment send them to us to 
be rendered into beeswax. Our steam 


presses get all the wax and our prices Root Quality _bee supplies will serve 

are reasonable. We pay highest mar- you well again this year. . 

ket price for wax and 2c per pound A large and complete stock is ready 

more allowed when taken in_ trade. here for your orders. 

Write for our terms. Our motto 1s what you want—-when 

you want it. 

rermw ’ ; > ony ret We solicit your orders for all bee-sup- 

WHEN IN A HURRY SEND YOUR plies, including hives and supers, foun- 
ORDERS TO dation, extractors, books and literature, 


and honey containers. Our Root Catalog and 
container price list free for the asking. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 





SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


SERVES YOU BEST 











224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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\a Meet*Today yisiNeeds with 





‘Dada Ate (rit Wired Foundation’ 
All Costs Considered, Dadant’s 





a” Crimp-wired Foundation 
Rs is the Cheapest 








The Experi- 
ence of D. S. 
Jenkins, Salt 
Lake City, 
Utah 


“I took the pictures of these 
combs with a Leica camera. The 
combs are built from Dadant’s 
Crimp-wired Foundation and not 
a settled or sagged place in them. 
The reason is plain. The crimps 
in the wires give the wax many 
angles or braces to support it, 
both vertically and horizontally. 

“Anyone who uses” cheap 
foundation is deliberately adding 
more costs to his beekeeping. 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired Founda- 
tion is the cheapest, all costs considered. And this is particularly true over 
a ten year period. Even with care and a good flow, it is difficult to get all 
worker combs from any foundation that lacks a quarter to a half inch of 
reaching the bottom bar. A few drone cells or places where there is no comb 
will always appear, even when the combs are built over a super in a flow. 

“However, with Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation in Lewis slotted bot- 
tom bar frames, built during a flow above the brood, the chances are ex- 
cellent that the combs will be perfect.” 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 
Crimp-wired—Plain—-Surplus 


BEESWAX WANTED. We buy at all times. Send a card stating quantity you have to offer. 











Yuh 
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Comb Honey Production 


A. Laing 


Success Demands 


Intelligent Management 
Powerful Colonies 


and an Adundance of Nectar 


[The writer of this article has been pro- 
ducing comb honey commercially for 50 years 
and is, without doubt, one of Canada’s most 
successful beekeepers, and perhaps the best 
| honey producer in all of Canada.—Edi- 
ter. 

There is just one thing necessary 
for successful comb honey produc- 
tion, and that is the right man. 

If the man is to succeed right from 
the start he will need to be a thor- 
oughly experienced beekeeper, good 
at the control of swarming and have 
sufficient cash or credit to finance 
the job; and last, but by no means 
least in importance, a real love for 
neatness and order. 

The right man will have strong 
colonies and supers ready at the 
opening of the honey flow and then 
he will get a crop provided he can 
keep the bees from swarming and 
staging a sit-down strike. 


The Swarming Problem 


The swarming problem is about 
the worst problem the comb honey 
producer has to contend with. 

I have followed Dr. Miller’s plan 
of caging the queens for 10 days, de- 
stroying the cells and then liberating 
the queens, and I have had reasona- 


ble success with the plan but it is far 
from being all that could be desired. 
Dr. Miller tried many plans but fin- 
ally came back to this one. 

He tried requeening early in the 
spring but said the first swarm he 
had came from one of these re- 
queened colonies. Mr. Deyell, Editor 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, claims 
to have had 100% success with a 
similar plan so I wish right here, or, 
at the close of this article he would 
give a very full and particular de- 
scription of his handling of this prob- 
lem, as upon the successful handling 
depends very largely one’s success. 

One great objection to caging the 
queens is that they are very slow to 
start laying when liberated and 
sometimes swarm out. It is better to 
kill the old queen and introduce a 
young one if you have a laying 
queen on hand. 

The only objection I see to re- 
queening before the flow is that it 
lessens somewhat the strength of the 
colony at the opening of the flow, 
due to no egg laying for a few days. 
However, if no swarming is the re- 
sult, the steady working of the bees 
could easily offset this slight handi- 
cap and the colony is in excellent 
condition for winter at the close of 
the flow, which all too often is not 
the case where the queens have been 
caged. 

Preparing Supers 

Now for the supers and the crop. 
I have all my sections grooved from 
end to end in the center, of course, 
vs inch deep and % inch wide. 


The foundation is set in this groove 
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and requires no hot plate or wax 
to fasten it. I find less foundation 
comes loose in this way and there 
are less pop holes and no swinging 
over of foundation at the outside of 
the super and becoming attached to 
the follower or side of the super. 

Fold your sections around a block 
just thick enough to come to the 
groove in the center of the section, 
place your foundation thereon as the 
section is folded and place a similar 
block on top of the foundation as 
the press is closed on the section so 
the foundation is kept as straight as 
a little board. This trick is dead easy 
when you know how. 

Though it is not absolutely neces- 
sary I like to have two or four half 
drawn sections to use as baits in the 
center of the first super to start the 
bees working. 


Putting on Supers 


I usually put on the first super at 
the opening of the flow. If the colony 
is very strong it does no harm to 
give two. When the first super is 
about % full I raise it up and put an- 
other under it and when the second 


is about half full and the prospect for - 


honey is good, I raise the two and 
put a third underneath, putting the 
first super between number two and 
three. 

Speaking generally, any more su- 
pers used should be placed on top 
and should not be given unless you 
are satisfied they will be used. 


Taking Off Surplus 


In removing supers I do not wait 
until all sections are capped, as trav- 
el stain is usually the result, so I re- 
move when three-quarters or a little 
more of the sections are capped. All 
unfinished sections taken off are re- 
turned to the bees to be completed, 
up until about the last week of the 
flow. These unfinished sections are 
what Dr. Miller called go-backs. 

Place the nearest finished go-backs 
at the side of the super and those 
with less honey in them in the cen- 
ter. At the close of the flow you will 
have at least a few unsalable sections 
but these can be extracted, or let the 
bees clean them out and use them for 
bait sections next year. 

I sell everything I possibly can as 
I consider $1.00 a dozen for partially 
filled sections better than carrying 
them over to another year. I hire 
boys or girls to clean up the sections 
and these young people should be 
carefully watched until they get used 
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to the job or they will spoil a lot of 
nice honey. 

First we use a knife to remove the 
bulk of wax and propolis and then 
the section is finished by rubbing it 
on No. 2 sandpaper. 

Recently I have been wrapping all 
sections in cellophane. This is much 
cheaper than cartons and I like it as 
well if not better. Next they are 
graded into four grades—Fancy, No. 
1, No. 2 and No. 3. Fancy, of course, 
is the very choicest; No, 1 just a little 
lower in general quality; No. 2 may 
have from 1 to 4 or 5 square inches 
of uncapped honey; No. 3 anything 
below the other grades one can sell. 

As they are graded they are placed 
at once in cases that are stamped 
with the grade, holding two dozen 
sections. 

Now as to selling, the trade today 
demands goods that are clean, attrac- 
tive and beautiful, so fill the bill and 
then have sense enough to demand a 
price that will give you a reasonable 
return for all your work or you bet- 
ter leave the whole proposition for 
someone else. 

Toronto, Ontario. 


{Mr. Laing puts me on the spot. I do not 


claim to be an expert comb honey producer 
but I have had some experience in producing 
it. One year we tried requeening a part of a 
large apiary devoted to comb honey. Young 
laying queens were introduced on Mav 25, 
about two weeks prior to the beginning of the 
main flow. It was a good honey year. The 
colonies requeened did not attempt to swarm 
during the season. Even though, in some in- 
stances we failed to provide fresh supers on 
schedule, none of the requeened colonies put 
‘*an egg in a cup.’’ The colonies that were not 
requeened started queen cells on the slightest 
provocation. I know that colonies requeened 
earlier in the spring will sometimes swarm 
I would hate to say that colonies requeened 
two weeks before the main flow will not 


swarm the same season, in all localities and 


during all seasons, but I know they didn’t in 
western Ohio during the season in question.— 


Editor. ] 








Blossom of the sourwood—a source of honey 
in the southeastern states. 
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Orange Honey Flow in Florida 


Otto Hurd 


Populous Colonies, 
Plenty of Supers Ready 


and Favorable Weather 


Needed for a Crop 


This article was written April 1, 1938. 


On February 8 of this year we 
moved bees to the orange groves. The 
first few blossoms were out but they 
were so full of nectar the flow was 
on heavily before we got out of the 
yard. The flight was strong and bees 
were coming in heavily loaded. I 
have about 100 colonies here and 
keep them all in one yard. I moved 
them to a location in Lake County. 

There were at least 1000 acres of 
orange groves within reach of this 
yard and practically no other bees 
there. However, I do not think a lo- 
cation, when the flow is on, can be 
over-stocked. It is in between flows 
when one place can have too many 
bees. The flow this season lasted just 
about six weeks and by March 21 it 
was all over. It was heavy from the 
beginning to the end. Most of the 
nectar is in the buds just when they 
first open. A blossom lasts only a 
few days. It is a good thing a tree 
does not bloom all at once. I saw nec- 
tar in many blossoms a quarter of an 
inch deep—more than a bee could 
carry away in one full load. My hives 
were strong with bees and full of 
brood before the flow started. 


Weak Colonies No Good 


The trouble in producing orange 
honey here is that many yards of 
bees are not in shape when the or- 
ange flow starts. I think at the end 
of the flow weak colonies are even 
weaker than at the start as the bees 
will store a ring of honey right 


around the edge of the brood and as 
soon as a bee hatches out that cell is 
filled with honey too. 

Bees act much different here than 
in Ohio. There they always (if they 





Orange blossom 


have plenty of super room) leave 
the brood nest open for the queen to 
lay in, but here the first thing they 
do is to plug the brood nest with 
honey and if there is not a big field 
force of bees at the start of the flow 
you just do not get it. 

Last year the orange flow here 
was just about a failure. I had my 
bees at that time in Umatilla. No one 
then got any orange honey, but this 
year it was very different. This was 
the best flow I have ever seen, yet it 
was nearly as good five years ago. 


Not Often a Failure 


I have been keeping bees here six 
years and just one year out of the 
six did I get a failure. Some of the 
best hives made six full depth su- 
pers full. The average for the yard 
was 150 pounds each. Before the flow 
was half over all the supers were 
full and I had to extract and put 
them back on and the bees filled 
them again. If I had had more super 
room I could have gotten a lot more 
honey but I am quite satisfied. 

I packed all the honey in steel 
drums of 55 gallons each and it is 
now on its way to Ohio where it will 
be sold at our honey stand at South- 
ington. It is all just about water 
white and heavy body. All the time 
the orange trees were in bloom it 
rained only once, but the flow kept 
right on. The rain didn’t seem to 
help or hurt a thing. There was plen- 
ty of moisture in the ground before 
the trees bloomed and every day 
was a perfect day, warm and sun- 
shiny from daylight until dark. I 
never saw a honey flow before 
when there was no swarming. I got 
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A yard of 100 colonies just after they were moved back from 
the orange groves to the palmetto and gallberry. 


only one swarm during the entire 
flow and that was a _ supersedure 
swarm. Some of the northern bee- 
keepers think their bees are cross 
during the buckwheat honey flow. 
Well, if they haven’t seen a Florida 
orange blossom honey flow they 
don’t know half how cross bees can 
be. From the time I got to the bee 
yard until I left about 200 would fol- 
low me everywhere and keep sting- 
ing all day long. My helper wore 
mittens. Then as soon as the orange 
flow was over the bees could be 
handled most any way and they 
wouldn’t offer to sting. 

I was so busy all during this honey 


flow I hardly had time to 
go fishing but did manage 
to go about an hour a cou- 
ple of times and caught 
two five pound bass, 


As the orange flow 
closed I made up 100 in- 
crease which I will take 
back to Ohio about April 
25. I have been bringing 
back a load of this same 
size every spring about 
April 10, but that is too 
early. It is so nice and 
warm down here it does 
not seem possible it isn’t 
summer up in Ohio yet. 
For this increase, which are 4- 
frame nuclei, I buy young laying 
queens from a good queen breeder 
only a few miles away. I can drive 
there, get the queens and make up 
the nuclei the same day. I use this 
increase in Ohio partly to make up 
my winter loss and the balance I sell 
to beekeepers there. 

I now have the bees moved back 
to their summer location, where 
there is plenty of gallberry and pal- 
metto. The gallberry is just starting 
to bloom now. It is budded very full 
and in a few days there will be an- 
other honey flow on. 

New Smyrna, Fla. 








An attractive apiary owned by Wm. C. Keyser, Schenectady, N. Y. He has a novel way of an- 
nouncing the title of the apiary—‘‘Shady Nook Apiary.’’ 
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For June Brides 
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Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen 


There is Certain 
to be Much Ado 


about the I-do’s 


June—the season of rhyming and 
romance. June—the month when 
certain symptoms and romantic tend- 
encies come to a head. And falling in 
love is sure to bring a shower of par- 
ties upon us. So whether you are 
planning a pre or post-nuptial af- 
fair or an anniversary party here are 
a few suggestions and recipes to help 
you through this gay month. 


The traditional bride’s cake is us- 
ually a white butter cake or perhaps 
an angel food. It is baked in two or 
more graduated layers. Tiers, in the 
homemade cake, are wisely kept at 
a minimum. Two plump uniform 
ones make a more attractive ensem- 
ble than several thin, tipsy ones. The 
cake is iced in white and decorated 
as simply or elaborately as seems 
fitting. 

For the background frosting there 
is nothing to compare with seven- 
minute honey icing; its satiny ex- 
terior and the soft, flavorful, creamy 
interior are a delight! When cut the 
icing will not crack or crumble as 
many smooth-looking icings do. 


When it comes to decorating, a 
smooth, pliable, yet fairly stiff icing 
is necessary. It is wise to use a stiff 
powdered sugar icing, which may be 
flavored with honey (as much as 
one tablespoon) instead of vanilla. 
If pastel colors are desired divide 
the icing into smaller units and add 
liquid vegetable coloring to each 
batch. A medicine dropper is ideal 
in securing a delicate tint, as a drop 
at a time may be added. 


Cakes without color may be given 
character by the use of top orna- 
ments, edible or merely decorative, 





Smooth and delightfully flavored will be the 
vote acclaimed for strawberry cream. 


available in ten-cent stores or sta- 
tioner’s shops. 


I like to place the bottom layer on 
a heavy cardboard circle, slightly 
larger than the cake layer. If a tube 
pan has been used in the baking the 
openings are covered with light 
weight cardboard circles. The frost- 
ing is applied over the cardboard for 
a smooth unbroken surface. Top orn- 
aments may be glued (a bit of honey 
icing will do) to cardboard, placed 
on the cake and frosting applied up 
to them. 


After the background frosting is 
applied in smooth fashion it is well 
to permit it to stand a short time to 
harden slightly before decorating is 
undertaken; ‘‘mistakes’” are more 
easily lifted from the background. 
If scallops, hearts or similar decora- 
tion is attempted for the sides it is 
wise to cut a paper pattern and hold- 
ing it slightly away from the frost- 
ing, outline the design lightly with a 
toothpick. Then armed with a deco- 
rator’s tube follow the outline. 


A dainty effect may be achieved 
by placing the decorated cake on a 
plate, tray or mirror and wreathing 
it with feathery green and dainty 
white flowers. 

The bride cuts the first piece of 
cake, which she shares with her hus- 
band. Distributing wedding cake to 
guests is a pleasant custom and it 
need not be a costly one. Purchase 
white lace doilies and run pastel col- 
ored ribbon through the eyelets of 
the paper;placea piece of cake in the 













center, draw up the ribbon and tie 
in a bow. Heap on a tray and let 
each guest take one home to “dream 
on. 


Orange Blossoms 


Two packages of orange flavored 
gelatine, 2% cups hot water, 1 cup 
orange juice, % cup lemon juice, % 
cup honey, 2 cups whipping cream, 2 
dozen lady fingers, % pound marsh- 
mallows, 1 cup nutmeats and candied 
orange peel. 

Dissolve the gelatine in the hot 
water, add orange juice, lemon juice 
and honey. When mixture begins to 
thicken, beat with rotary beater un- 
til frothy. Fold in whipped cream to 
which has been added the chopped 
marshmallows and nutmeats; beat 
mixture thoroughly. Line a straight 
sided mold with wax paper, arrange 
lady fingers around edge, rounding 
side out. Pour in half of filling, 
place remaining lady fingers on fill- 
ing, add remainder of filling. Chill 
until thoroughly set. Unmold and 
decorate the top with bits of marsh- 
mallows and candied orange peel to 
resemble flowers. Cut in wedges and 
serve. 


Banana Cup Cakes 


One-half cup butter, % cup sugar, 
34 cup honey, 2 eggs, well beaten, 1 
cup mashed bananas, ™% cup sour 
milk, 2 cups pastry flour, % teaspoon 
baking powder, %4 teaspoon soda, % 
teaspoon salt and 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Rub butter to creamy consistency, 
stir in sugar gradually, then the hon- 
ey, beating until light and fluffy. 
Add eggs and beat well. Sift flour 
with soda, salt and baking powder. 
Add flour mixture alternately with 
the sour milk, to which the bananas 
have been added. Stir in vanilla. 
Bake in greased muffin tins or paper 
baking cups in a moderate oven, 375 
degrees F. for about 20 minutes. 

Frost the cup cakes in different 
delicate colored honey frosting. Melt- 
ed fondant (the recipe appeared in 
April Gleanings, 1938) makes a de- 
lightfully smooth coating. Melt the 
fondant over hot water, dip cakes, 
place on waxed paper and decorate 
with bits of candied fruit, coconut, 
candies or nutmeats. A tiny cone 
may be scooped or cut from the top 





Strawberry, eapple salad is easy to make 
ae to win appro 


Delicate, flavorful banana cup cakes are just 
the thing for an afternoon tea. 


of each cake with a sharp knife, the 
cavities filled with honey-sweetened 
whipped cream to which has been 
added a few chopped nutmeats. Re- 
ney tops and frost or not, as de- 
sired. 


Strawberry Cream 


One and % cups fresh strawber- 
ries, crushed, % cup lemon juice, % 
to % cup honey, 2 cups whipping 
cream, % cup. pistachio nuts, 
blanched, % cup powdered sugar 
and % teaspoon vanilla. 

Combine crushed _ strawberries, 
lemon juice and honey. Allow to 
stand while whipping the cream. 
Add powdered sugar, nuts and vanil- 
la to the whipped cream. Fold cream 
mixture into the fruit mixture. Mix 
thoroughly. Freeze. If frozen in a 
mechanical refrigerator use coldest 
control and when mixture is fairly 
firm, remove from tray to a bowl and 
beat with a rotary beater until 
smooth. Continue freezing. If a less 
rich cream is desired use one cup 
milk and one cup whipping cream. 


Strawberry Sponge 

One cup strawberry juice and 
pulp, % cup honey, 1 tablespoon gel- 
atin, % cup cold water, % cup hot 
water, % teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon 
lemon juice, 1 cup whipping cream 
and % cup walnut or pecan nut 
meats, finely chopped. 

Crush the strawberries, add honey 
and allow to stand about half an 
hour. Soften the gelatin in the cold 
water, add hot water and stir until 
dissolved. Add lemon juice and salt. 
Cool; when mixture begins to thick- 
en, beat with rotary beater until 
frothy. Fold in whipped cream, 
sweetened strawberries and chopped 
nutmeats. Mold or heap in sherbet 
glasses. Chill. 

Honey Meringue Shells 

Three egg whites, 1/16 teaspoon 
salt, few drops lemon juice and 1 
cup honey. 

The success of these meringues de- 
pends upon the thorough beating of 
the honey into the egg whites and 


(Continued on page 405) 
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Demaree Method of Swarm Control 


E. S. Miller 


No Other Scheme 
of Manipulation is 
Superior in Extracted 


Honey Production 


The Demaree method of swarm 
control in the production of extract- 
ed honey consists essentially in rais- 
ing the brood above a queen exclud- 
er. Success in the use of this meth- 
od requires: 


1. That the queen be confined to 
the lower story by means of the 
queen excluder. 

2. That there be at least one super 
or a food chamber between the old 
and the new brood chambers. 


3. That drawn combs, rather than 
foundation be used to replace the 
brood in the lower story. 


4. That the set-up of brood should 
be done before the brood nest be- 
comes unduly crowded and queen 
cells started. 


5. That a small amount of brood 
be left below with the queens, oth- 
erwise the bees may desert the brood 
nest and the queen allowed to perish. 


In three weeks after setting the 
brood up, if nectar is coming in free- 
ly, a good queen will again have the 
combs filled with brood and, if nec- 
essary, the operation may then be 
repeated. If a late honey flow is in 
prospect, sometimes even a third 
set-up may be advisable though sel- 
dom necessary. With hives five 
stories high and a “barrelful” of 
bees in every hive they surely bring 
in the nectar if there is any for them 
to get. Of course, one must take in- 
to consideration crop prospects and 
avoid giving too much room late in 
the season. There are _ localities 


where no early honey flow is expect- 
ed, in which case swarming may be 
held back in spring by dividing the 
using the set-up 


strong colonies, 
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method just before the main honey 
flow begins. 

In the production of extracted 
honey, the method outlined above is 
the most practical means yet devised 
for swarm control. In fact, aside 
from artificial swarming by remov- 
ing all of the brood, it is the only 
completely effective device for pre- 
venting swarms and holding togeth- 
er the whole force of bees, which is 
essential for storing the maximum 
amount of surplus honey. I am as- 
suming that there is a good young 
queen in every hive—no old or 
worn out queens trying to supersede. 
Big hives, double brood chambers or 
enlarged super room may retard 
swarming or forestall it in many in- 
stances but is no sure preventive. 


Knack in Finding Queens 


Some may object to the required 
manipulation or the difficulty ex- 
perienced in finding queens. Nev- 
ertheless, it is easy when the knack 
is once acquired. The time needed 
for manipulation is much less than 
that required in hiving swarms, be- 
sides it obviates losses and the ne- 
cessity of watching for swarms. 

In practice, we operate as follows: 
Supers are not lifted bodily but are 
tipped up and slid over on a wheel- 
barrow placed immediately back of 
the hive. The operator, seated at the 
side of the hive, has at his right, up- 
on an inverted hive cover, a ten- 
frame hive body with eight empty 
drawn combs. As each frame of 
brood is lifted from the hive it is ex- 
amined carefully and if no queen is 
found, it is set over into the super 
at the right. When found, the queen 
with her frame brood is left in the 
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center of the hive, and all oth- 
er combs of brood are replaced 
by the empty drawn combs. Side 
combs, if containing only honey, are 
left in place. If, after careful exami- 
nation, the queen is not found, the 
bees are shaken into or in front of 
the hive, care being taken not to lose 
the queen. The excluder and supers 
are then replaced and lastly, at the 
top, the hive body with the eight 
frames of brood evenly spaced. Us- 
ually, from twelve to twenty hives 
per hour can be manipulated, de- 
pending on the strength of the col- 
onies and the skill of the operator. 
Ten days after setting up the 
brood, queen cells are removed from 
the super, though under favorable 
conditions this operation may not be 
necessary. If increase is desired, the 
top brood may be set off at this time 
with a queen cell or a laying queen, 
or the combs may be used to form 
nuclei. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that such increase would be at 
the expense of the crop. By inserting 
perfect or nearly perfect combs in 
the brood nest, all inferior combs 
may be eliminated by working them 
to the top of the hive and later, after 
extracting, rendering them into wax. 
Good combs should be provided in 
advance by having them drawn out 
above the brood the year previous. 
The question may arise as to why 
this method results in the elimina- 
tion of swarms. First, the queen and 
bees are given abundant room. Sec- 
ondly, the young emerging bees are 
removed to the top of the hive where 
they remain away from the new 
brood nest which otherwise would 
become crowded, a condition gener- 
ally acknowledged to be the prime 
cause of swarming. At the same time 
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rousing big colonies can be main- 
tained. 

This method is no untried experi- 
ment. It is a_ practical system 
which has been in use, with va- 
rious modifications, by leading 
beemen for many years. There is 
no other scheme of manipulation su- 
perior to this for the production of 
extracted honey. 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 

{Note:—In our opinion Mr. Miller 
is right. We use this method when we 
find queen cells. However, during 
the past five years, in the production 
of extracted honey, we have been 
giving each queen access to two 
brood chambers throughout the sea- 
son. We keep the queen excluder 
above the double brood chamber, 
then pile on supers before they are 
actually needed. If we fail to put on 
supers fast enough (as is sometimes 
the case, due to rush of work) col- 
onies will start cells but when we su- 
per liberally colonies rarely prepare 
to swarm. 

If, however, swarm cells are start- 
ed it is usually a waste of time to 
destroy the cells with the hope that 
the colony may give up prepara- 
tions for swarming. Even though all 
cells are destroyed more are likely 
to be started and swarming will oc- 
cur eventually. When we find ad- 
vanced queen cells we Demaree as 
Mr. Miller has described and, as a 
rule, this puts an end to swarming 
for that season.—Editor. ] 
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Dr. Bodog F. Beck's New Book, “Honey and Health” 
Review by E. R. Root 


By this time, from 
what has been pub- 
lished in our ABC 
and X Y Z of Bee 
Culture, under the 
head of “Stings”, and 
from what has ap- 
peared in these col- 
ums, our readers 
know something about 
Dr. Bodog F. Beck, 
author of ‘‘Bee Venom 
Therapy”, and _ spec- 
ialist in the treatment 
of rheumatism and 
various forms of arth- 
ritis through the use 
of bee venom, or more 
exactly, the use of bee 
stings applied to the 
affected parts. Dr. 
Beck’s offices are lo- 
cated in New York 
City, at 116 East 58th 
Street, where he 
treats literally hundreds 
sons afflicted with these diseases, 
and where, too, he is affecting 
almost miraculous cures—cures that 
are attracting the attention of the 
medical fraternity, not only all over 
the United States, but the world. 

Said one of his patients to me, “I 
had been all over the world for treat- 
ment for arthritis. On coming back 
to this country, I learned of Dr. Beck. 
I had received no benefit in Europe, 
but after a few treatments at Dr. 
Beck’s clinic, I am practically cured.” 
Statements like this come from hun- 
dreds of his patients. We are told 
that there may be as many as fifty 
people waiting at one time for treat- 
ment; and what is the treatment? 
The application of bee stings to the 
affected parts; sometimes one sting, 
sometimes a good many of them ap- 
plied at different periods before re- 
lief is secured. 

Dr. Beck is an ardent student of 
bee culture. He not only knows 
about the therapy of bee venom, 
which is now attracting so much 
attention in Europe, but possibly and 
probably knows more about honey 
as a food and medicine than any 
other medical man. He reads some 
eight or ten different languages; has 
a wonderful library filled with 
books, ancient, medieval and mod- 
ern. He is not only well read on the 
subject of honey, but he knows much 


of per- 
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about the practical 
side of the industry. 

Now the book 
“Honey and Health” 
of nearly 300 pages, 
beautifully printed 
and bound, has come 
from his pen. It is de- 
lightfully written and 
is more comprehen- 
sive than any other 
known work on this 
general subject. It can 
be read and under- 
stood by laymen as 
well as doctors. No 
less a person than 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
formerly head of the 
Bee Culture Labora- 
tories at Washington, 
D. C., and now head 
of bee culture work 
at Cornell University, 
has prepared the In- 
troduction. Dr. Phillips says, among 
other things, “‘I wish to congratulate 
the readers on obtaining such a vast 
store of information on the mer- 
its of honey and the wonders of 
its past recognition. * * * The lore 
which the author has so well collect- 
ed, not only on bees but also on hon- 
ey, is, however, far greater than 
could possibly be included in a single 
book. With such an array of expres- 
sions of faith in honey, we are per- 
force brought to increase our own 
confidence in this worthy product. * 
** Honey has needed just such a 
book as this.’”’ And Dr. Phillips is not 
one to throw bouquets like these 
unless they were richly deserved. 
The following is a brief of the con- 
tents, a perusal of which will con- 
vince anyone who knows anything 
about honey that nothing like it has 
ever appeared. 

Chapter I relates to ‘General 
Comments on Diet’, in which the 
author gradually leads up to the 
natural foods, especially honey. In 
Chapter II he deals with natural and 
artificial sugars; shows how they 
are deficient in food value. 


In Chapter III he covers the gener- 
al subject of “Honey” both the scien- 
tific and practica!, and finally comes 
around to the chemistry of honey, 
quoting from high authorities. Chap- 
ter IV deals with refined sugar and 
over-refined foods, and their dan- 
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gers. In Chapter V he discusses honey 
versus sugar. Anyone who reads this 
chapter must be convinced that hon- 
ey is greatly to be preferred to ordi- 
nary sugar. 

In Chapter VI he takes up the nu- 
tive value of honey, in infant feed- 
ing, for children and old people, for 
athletes and soldiers. He then dis- 
cusses at length honey as a means of 
prolonging life. In all of this, he 
quotes from eminent authorities all 
over the world. In Chapter VII he 
takes up the medicinal value of honey, 
in ancient therapeutics, as medicine 
in the middle ages, in modern thera- 
peutics, and under this head he says, 
“Honey plays an insignificant part 
in our modern Materia Medica, * * * 
Physicians, with few exceptions, grin 
broadly at the mere mention of the 
medicinal and food merits of honey. 
* * * Something should be done to 
induce the medical profession to look 
more carefully into the remedial and 
dietetic value of honey. On the Euro- 
pean continent, where physicians 
are paid for keeping patients in good 
health, honey is freely used. It is 
time that American physicians 


should do likewise and obviate the 


possibility of a rather embarrassing 
accusation that instead of preventing 
disease, they prevent health.” 

The author gives a number of in- 
stances of digestive disturbances 
which have been corrected by the 
substitution of honey for other forms 
of sugar and sweets. Among other 
things he says, ‘““Honey does not fer- 
ment in the stomach because, being 
an inverted sugar, it is easily ab- 
sorbed and there is no danger of a 
bacterial invasion. * * * For anemics, 
dyspeptics, convalescents and _ the 
aged, honey is an excellent recon- 
structive and tonic. In malnutrition, 
no food or drug can equal it. The 
laxative value of honey, on account 
of its lubricating effect, is well 
known. Its fatty acid content stimu- 
lates peristalsis. In gastric catarrh, 
hyperacidity, gastric and duodenal 
ulcers and gall bladder diseases, hon- 
ey is recommended by several emi- 
nent gastroenterologists. * * * The 
beekeepers and their friends know 
that honey will cure gastric and in- 
testinal ulcerations, this distressing, 
prevalent and most dangerous mala- 
dy, a precursor of cancer. But the 
news has not yet reached 99% of the 
medical profession. The remaining 
few physicians who know it, are 
afraid to suggest such an unscientif- 
ic and plebeian remedy, for fear of 
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being laughed at by their colleagues 
and scientifically inclined patients. 
* * * In typhoid fever and pnuemon- 
ia, where the digestive functions are 
badly crippled, honey is most bene- 
ficial. Why embarrass enfeebled di- 
gestions with foods which require 
chemical changes before their assimi- 
lation when we can administer a 
serviceable and pleasant food which 
is predigested? For the treatment of 
typhoid fever, honey diluted in water 
is the author’s preferential food. It is 
an deal substance, in this special 
instance, on account of its demulcent 
effect on the inflamed intestines, its 
rapid assimilation and its capability 
to supply food and energy without 
causing fermentation, which is so 
much feared in typhoid fever. Hon 
ey, a concentrated and predigested 
food, is absorbed orally 100% and 
per rectum 96%. For rectal feeding, 
honey is exceptionally adapted.” 

The following extracts on various 
important subjects will speak for 
themselves. Every one of them will 
bear careful reading by the sick and 
the well. 


Honey for Obesity 


Honey, taken by itself and not mixed with 
other foods, was considered by the ancients 
an excellent remedy for obesity. Beekeepers 
today, who know it from their own experi- 
ence, will confirm this allegation. The regi- 
men, at a glance, sounds rather scientific 
to a modern physician; nevertheless ic has a 
deeper biochemical meaning than it appears 
to have. Fats and sugars are both carbon con 
taining and energy-providing foods which burn 
up by contact with oxygen and create energy. 
Sugars which contain more carbon elements 
and are more inflammable produce energy 
more quickly. Fats which contain less carbon 
and oxygen than sugars, are utilized slower 
because their purpose is only to supply re- 
serve energy; they require more oxygen and 
more draught to set them afire and are not 
meant for immediate use. If there is not 
enough sugar to keep the fires burning, the 
system will resort to its reserve fat. Accord- 
ingly, when sugars, especially honey, are in 
gested into the system they will cause a rapid 
combustion and the fats will burn with the 
aid of the draught produced by their ‘‘fire’’ 
If an organism is slow to burn up fat (as in 
obesity) it will be assisted by the rapidity of 
sugar metabolism. The process could be com- 
pared to setting slowly inflammable coal 
ablaze with the aid of straw, kindling wood 
or even oil. Of course, there is sufficient oxy- 
gen in carbohydrates to assist in the com- 
bustion of carbon elements even without an 
outside source of oxygen. * 

Honey for Hay Fever 

Acknowledging some more medical informa- 
tion received from the laity, the writer's at- 
tention has been repeatedly called to the bene- 
ficial effect of honey on hay fever victims. 
There are many reports that the consumption 
of honey collected by bees from goldenrod and 
fireweed will cure hay fever superinduced by 
the selfsame pollen. Now comes Dr. George D. 
McGrew, of the Army Medical Corps of the 
William Beumont General Hospital in El Paso, 

(Continued on page 400) 
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Swarm Prevention by Manipulation 


James W. Bain 


Spreading Brood and Supplying Empty Combs 
Stops Swarming 


Nothing so upsets the activity of 
an apiary as the swarming problem. 
Many and varied are the plans sug- 
gested for the prevention of natural 
swarms. No other subject in agri- 
culture has been more widely dis- 
cussed and yet no satisfactory solu- 
tion has thus far been discovered. 

Bees swarming during the height 
of the season when every minute of 
the apiarist’s time is so valuable dis- 
rupts operations to the point that 
swarming becomes a menace. Once 
an apiary acquires the swarming fe- 
ver, the amount of nectar gathered is 
greatly reduced, and additional ma- 
nipulations are necessary. 

In seeking a solution to the swarm- 
ing problem encouraging results 
have been obtained by special ma- 
nipulation of brood spreading. It 
should be borne in mind that under 
no condition do we practice spread- 
ing brood until the percentage of 
young bees predominates. We will 
confine our manipulation to single- 
story hive bodies over which a shal- 
low super of food -has been placed 
for wintering. As soon as conditions 
will permit in the spring a hasty in- 
spection of all colonies is made to de- 
termine the amount of food present 
and the strength of each colony. 

Then divide the apiary into three 
groups, namely; strong, average, and 
weak. Mark each hive with a tem- 
porary tabulation indicating it’s clas- 
sification. As soon as conditions are 
favorable, the first manipulation 
should be confined to the strong col- 
onies. Upon removing the cover it 
will be seen that the bees are occu- 
pying from seven to eight of the 
frames in the shallow super. An ex- 
amination of these frames reveals 
that they are well stocked with brood 
and bees and that recently hatched 
bees predominate. 

We are now ready to make our 
first shift for the season. If nectar 
and pollen are being gathered at this 
time, all the better. Remove the two 
outside combs, spread the _ brood, 
placing two empty combs near the 
center with one frame of brood be- 
tween them. Next place a queen ex- 
cluder over the bees, then place an- 
other shallow super with combs con- 


taining food including the two re- 
moved from below, over the ex- 
cluder. Make sure the top super con- 
tains ample food to encourage brood 
rearing to the fullest extent. 

No further attention need be given 
to this colony until a few days before 
the opening of the main honey flow. 
At that time manipulate the colony 
as follows: First, remove the top su- 
per, then examine the super contain- 
ing the brood. Since this is the last 
operation before the honey flow, a 
thorough inspection is necessary. By 
this time the shallow super should 
be packed with brood from side to 
side. The apiarist should make sure 
the two outside combs are well filled 
with brood, preferably eggs or lar- 
vae. After the combs of this super 
are properly set in place, remove it 
to permit proper adjustment of the 
lower brood chamber. The two out- 
side combs should be well filled with 
brood. Keeping the two outer combs 
in the super as well as the outer 
combs of the brood chamber well 
stocked with brood is the main fac- 
tor in this plan of swarm prevention. 
Remove all combs of sealed honey if 
any are present, replacing them with 
empty combs. These combs should be 
placed in the center of the brood 
chamber. Replace the shallow super 
of brood, queen excluder, and food 
chamber just as they were. Now you 
have a colony in the best possible 
condition for the honey flow. 

You have a brood compartment 
capable of accommodating any queen 
and sufficient storage room for fresh- 
ly-gathered pollen and brood. Bear 
in mind that the shallow super above 
the excluder must contain ample 
food at all times which makes certain 
brood rearing will not be retarded. 
As soon as the honey flow starts, do 
not neglect to add more supers as 
needed. This precaution prevents 
the storage of honey below the ex- 
cluder. Failure to do this will nullify 
your former manipulations and 
greatly reduce the honey crop. 

In a short time the average and 
weak colonies will be strong enough 
to receive the same relative manipu- 
lations. I know of no other operation 

(Continued on page 398) 
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30,C00 POUNDS OF WHITE HONEY FROM TWO YARDS 
Top—tThis yard of 55 colonies produced over 15,000 lbs. with alfalfa a heavy yielder. Center— 
Package bees in double-walled hives drawing 3-ply foundation. The queen occupied but one 
brood chamber of eleven standard 3-ply combs. Many colonies produced 300 and 400 pounds. 
Bottom—tThese 60 colonies in double-walled Jumbo and Buckeyes averaged 275 pounds. Swarm- 
ing here was bad, but the honey crop was good—-Myron S. Frisque, Green Bay, Wisc. 
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From the Field of Experience 





WHITE VS. DARK HONEY— 


AGAIN 
A. F. Mead 
In an article by Grant D. Morse on 
page 151 in March Gleanings, he 


states it as a fact that a great deal of 
effort is being exerted especially by 
the packers to make it generally be- 
lieved by the consuming public that 
white honey is the best. He asks “Is 
white honey better in fact than am- 
ber honey or buckwheat honey?” He 
says he thinks amber honey presents 
the most attractive appearance in 
containers and that white honey is 
no more palatable than amber honey. 
He then asks why play up white 
honey as being superior and discour- 
age the producer of amber or dark 
honey from marketing his product 
at an attractive price, and then ac- 
cuses us of using damaging propa- 
ganda, in our efforts to influence 
consumers to use white honey. 

Now if he has a natural or culti- 
vated preference for the strong flav- 
or of the darker honeys or thinks 
they present a more attractive ap- 
pearance in containers and can con- 
vert his customers to the same idea, 
no one will object. But is it not a 
fact that white honey and especially 
the honeys from clovers are recog- 
nized by nearly all consumers as be- 
ing much superior in quality to the 
darker honeys? If not, why are peo- 
ple willing to pay the higher price 
that is always received? Much the 
larger proportion of our crop is 
from clovers and it is always sold 
first and brings the regular market 
price for best grade honey. It is al- 
ways more difficult and requires a 
greater effort on our part to dispose 
of our darker grades at a reduced 
price. I do not believe this is the re- 
sult of the use of any damaging prop- 
aganda. The consuming public knows 
what it wants and is willing to pay 
the higher price to obtain it. 

Mr. Grant recommends that the 
producer should retail as much hon- 
ey as possible and is most emphatic 
in declaring that those who do not 
produce white honey should adver- 
tise the fact that white honey is not 
the best. Could this not be construed 
as damaging propaganda? 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


MOSTLY ABOUT GUNNYSACKS 
C. M. Isaacson 

The dandelion, probably mostly 
due to its plentifulness, is usually 
not regarded as a flower-show win- 
ner. Likewise, no one would want to 
clothe themselves in the coarse tex- 
tured gunnysack, but, like the dan- 
delion, it can be a real friend to the 
beekeeper. 

For instance, when moving col- 
onies and lacking screens, a single 
thickness of sack will serve—if one 








An 


efficient bee-tight, 


robber-proof_ seal. 
is careful to select one without holes. 
Fasten it securely over the top and 
for a not too long trip it will do very 
well. For days that are not too warm 
even a double thickness can be used 
and gives enough ventilation. 

Its use as a smoker fuel is, of 
course, well known. For steady use, 
however, this results in quite a lot 
of creosote in the smoker so I usually 
use it only to start with. Soaking 
pieces in a solution of saltpeter as 
recommended in the bee _ books 
makes them even quicker to light. 

For those who do not have sepa- 
rate bee-escape boards but use the 
regular inner cover as such, a sack 
over the hive top efficiently supple- 
ments the metal cover in making a 
bee-tight, robber-proof seal over the 
supers to be escaped. Even if the 
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boards in the metal cover are warped 
or it is held up by lumps of wax, 
etc., the sack prevents any bees from 
entering or leaving. This may often 
save a robbed-out super. Likewise, 
a hive attacked by robbers, which 
may have a poorly fitting cover, can 
be protected. 

And when taking off honey, these 
same sacks can be laid over the piles 
of bee-free supers with a flat board 
or so to hold them in place, to keep 
bees out until the supers are hauled 
to the honey house. While one does 
not usually mind a few bees it is 
just as well to take home as few of 
them as possible. 

Another use which often helps a 
colony in the early spring, is that of 
a sack or two folded flat over the in- 
ner cover to help hold the colony 
heat in. A weak colony especially 
needs some protection of this sort 
during cool spells which come in the 
build-up period. 

And lastly, if you have any poorly 
fitting supers (I have) which may 
occasionally develop with the best 
of equipment, a good temporary 
remedy can be had in robbing times 
by forcing strips of sack between 
the cracks. This is a makeshift, of 
course, but a makeshift is often nec- 
essary for a time, even if undesira- 
ble for a longer period. 

By this time not much will be left 
of the gunnysacks, what with burn- 
ing, tearing, folding, etc., so my ar- 
ticle must likewise end—with a repe- 
tition from the beginning. Don’t de- 
spise the gunnysack because of its 
drab appearance—it can be of use 
to you in many ways. 

Middle River, Minn. 

eee 
SCIENTIFIC BEE BREEDING 
NEEDED 


O. B. Griffin 


Each year as I grade the comb 
honey for market I am impressed 
with the fact that some of the supers 
present a much better appearance 
than others gathered at the same 
time by colonies in the same yard. 
Sections are better filled and fast- 
ened more evenly to the wood with 
the surface of the comb more even 
and whiter. 

My method of handling supers in 
comb honey production, with other 
farm work, has made it difficult for 
me to prove conclusively all of 
which I feel certain. I believe here is 
an important field for experimental 
work with bees, and the breeding of 
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strains for specific purposes and lo- 
calities. 

I am satisfied that certain colonies 
build better combs than others for a 
period of years. Other colonies will 
build irregular crooked combs if pos- 
sible and fasten them to separators, 
where others rarely ever do this. Ev- 
en in moderate flows some colonies 
will build down to the bottom of the 
section, while others, regardless of 
the fact that bees are crowded for 
room will leave a space between the 
comb and bottom of the section, or if 
partly fastened to the bottom will 
leave holes at the corners and up the 
sides. 

Some colonies persist in gluing up 
every crack they can reach, even 
where it is not exposed to weather, 
making sections much harder to free 
of propolis, while others use but lit- 
tle propolis except where necessary. 
Since introducing Caucasian blood, 
this trait is more noticeable in col- 
onies having much of the blood of 
this race, but even among pure 
bloods some excell others in the 
amount of propolis used. 

Who knows whether the bees 
which gather nectar, also gather the 
propolis, or is it possible that at a 
certain stage in their development 
they serve an apprenticeship at the 
different kinds of work necessary to 
complete the entire colony life. If 
an undesirable trait could be bred 
out, and the time spent at this use- 
less work was spent in gathering 
nectar, it would make considerable 
difference in colony yield. 

The original native stock, sup- 
posedly black or German bees in 
their origin, used less propolis than 
do the Italian, Carniolan or Cauca- 
sian races. 

Some colonies of Italians use less 
than others and this race does not 
appear to use as much as Carniolans, 
but it has been some years since I 
have had Carniolans pure and I am 
not certain. 

These races interbreeding has re- 
sulted in very prolific queens and 
active honey-gatherers, but the tend- 
ency to raise bees outweighs that of 
honey-gathering. Double-story hives, 
twenty Langstroth frames will not 
afford room for a prolific queen, and 
swarming will result a bit later than 
in single bodies, while almost never 
will bees store or build comb in su- 
pers over these double bodies. 

I should like to undertake some 
careful observations, covering these 
and other things which may appear 
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insignificant, but I feel quite sure I 
won't find the time to do this. 

Who has already made observa- 
tions of value along these lines, or 
has made any real progress? I think 
some of these seemingly unimportant 
things are overlooked by the queen 
breeders. The goldens are beautiful 
to look at, as is a beautiful woman, 
but the old adage, “handsome is as 
handsome does’’ is the final test in 
either case. 

Caribou, Maine. 

eee 
82 YEARS OLD AND PRODUCED 
10,000 POUNDS OF HONEY 
ALL ALONE 


Hudson Shaver 


The accompanying picture was 
taken in my bee yard in 1937. Start- 
ing spring count with 56 swarms I 
increased to 66 and secured 10,000 
pounds of honey. I extracted my crop 








with a two-frame Cowan crank ex- 
tractor. My age will be 82 years next 
June 5, 1938. 

_ I do all of my work alone as I en- 
joy it very much and expect to con- 
tinue on with my work alone this 
season. I received as much as 225 
pounds from one swarm tiered up 
higher than I could reach having to 
use a step-ladder. 

I bring supers from my yard to my 
extractor with a wheelbarrow, which 
all means work. 

I started in the bee business in 
1890 and have had a yard of bees 
ever since. Being in the business 48 
years I think I am the oldest active 
beeman in Jefferson County, N. Y. 

Limerick, N. Y. , 

eee 
PACKAGES IN WINNIPEG 


L. T. Floyd 
I have been reading carefully Mr. 
Kelty’s article on installing package 
bees, and there are several points 
that are intensely interesting. 
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First, he features five-pound pack- 
ages, something I have never seen. 
Undoubtedly the danger of drifting 
with these big packages, and in a 
warmer temperature than we are 
likely to get, gives a thrill we know 
nothing about and is an outstanding 
danger. We here recognize the drift- 
ing danger and work to avoid it but 
it is a much lesser danger than with 
five-pound packages. 

We (Mr. Kelty and I) are entirely 
agreed regarding the cause of super- 
sedure (disturbance), which rather 
surprises me. It pleases me _ that 
Kelty is of the same opinion that too 
much curiosity on the part of the re- 
ceiver is the principal cause of su- 
persedure. 


Another point: He states two- 
pound packages hived April 20 to 25 
may yield as much as three-pound 
packages. With this we are also 
agreed. We find that the threes are 
much more inclined to swarm. It 
would be interesting to have several 
apiaries in different localities experi- 
ment under efficient management to 
see that no swarms escaped. 

There is one point on which we 
disagree. I understand why it is pref- 
erable in eastern states to use sugar 
syrup instead of honey for surplus 
winter stores but when _= spring 
comes and bees can fly I see no rea- 
son why, except where disease is 
present, that honey should not be 
preferred. I think on general princi- 
ples honey should be used. 


In my experience I find many peo- 
ple who deplore the low price af hon- 
ey and yet extract it all and feed 
their packages sugar syrup made 
from sugar at about the same price. 
This is a bad practice and poor econ- 
omy. I am getting many letters on 
this subject since the April issue 
came out.. 

Winnipeg, Canada. 

eee 


TRUCKING PACKAGES FROM 
SOUTH TO NORTH 


E. R. Root 


Reference has been made in these 
columns a number of times of the 
fact that some beekeepers in the 
North go down South after their 
bees with the same trucks which 
they use in their work at home. 
Some of the trucks are two, three 
and, in some cases, ten ton capacity. 
Beekeepers buy the bees, drive South 
with the big truck, load up with 
package bees and start North at 
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J. L. Beals and his 250-hive truck in which he carries his 
bees from Corpus Christi, Texas, to Thief River Falls, 
Minnesota. 


night; driving night and day with 
two drivers. 

The bees are loaded at night after 
they have been doused with syrup. 
Sometimes dippers full of syrup are 
poured over the cages until the bees 
will take no more; then they are 
put onto the truck with their honey- 
sacs filled with syrup. The loading 
begins in the afternoon, and just 
about dusk the load starts North- 
ward. 

The packages should be spaced 
far enough apart so that there can 
be a free circulation of air from 
front to rear. This is very important. 
If enough space is left between the 
packages, the air will go with the 
movement of the truck clear through 
the whole load. 

Bees, fed with sugar syrup, can 
hold enough in their honey-sacs to 
carry them from thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours, or even longer. 

It is always important to have two 
drivers, so that one can spell the 
other during the long drive. Ar- 
rangements are usually made along 
the way so that there will be no 
stopping when going through cities 
or towns. In some cases, permits are 
necessary through cities on the high- 
way over which the bees are to go. 

Among the number of extensive 
beekeepers in the North who raise 
their own bees in the South, and go 
down after them by truck, is J. L. 
Beals, of Thief River, Minnesota. 
With the truck here shown he can 
carry 250 regular ten-frame Lang- 
stroth hives at one time. Mr. Beals 
has a shop and complete equipment 
in the South. He can raise his own 
bees, load them, and start North in 
time to build up his colonies so that 
they will be ready for the honey 
flow. As we understand it, he has 
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been doing this for sev- 
eral years and finds it 
profitable. 

Mr. Beals who oper- 
ates over 2500 colonies 
is very emphatic that 
the wintered over bees 
as he winters them out 
doors in northern Min- 
nesota are much superi- 
or to package bees put 
on combs of honey. He 
operates 2000 colonies 
up North, raises more 
bees in Corpus Christi 
and trucks them, 250 
colonies to the load, to 
his northern apiaries. 

He believes in strong 
colonies and top entrances without 
much packing for winter. 

The average beekeeper in the 
North, of course, should undertake 
such a proposition cautiously, trying 
out one truckload of moderate size, 
before attempting to bring a ten ton 
truck load North. 

eee 
SUMMER BEEKEEPING COURSE 
V. G. Milum 

As a part of the Summer Session 
of the University of Illinois, a course 
in Essentials of Beekeeping (S31) 
will be offered with Assistant Pro- 
fessor V. G. Milum as _ instructor, 
from June 20 to August 13. The fun- 
damentals of yearly beekeeping prac- 
tices will be covered during the eight 
weeks’ period, including lectures 
and laboratory with actual practice 
in apiary management in the Uni- 
versity Apiary, supplemented by 
trips to nearby commercial apiaries. 

The course is for two _ credit 
hours, open to students with sopho- 
more standing, meeting at 1 to 4 each 
Tuesday and Thursday. Persons over 
21 years of age do not need to meet 
the sophomore standing  require- 
ments and may enter the course by 
registering as unclassified students, 
not candidates for a degree. Graduate 
students with credits in beekeeping 
or comparable experience may regis- 
ter for a research problem in bee- 
keeping with graduate credit. Sen- 
iors may register for both the gener- 
al course and a problem course if 
taken concurrently. 

In addition to the two credits in 
beekeeping, students may enroll in 
other courses up to a total of eight 
credit hours. The schedule of Tues- 
day and Thursday afternoons will in- 
terfere very little with registration 
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in other courses, the majority being 
offered at the morning hours. 

Prospective students should send 
request for catalog to the Registrar 
of the University, Urbana, Illinois, 
which gives complete information 
as to directions for obtaining admis- 
sion, fees and courses offered. 

The summer school registration 
fees include an incidental fee of $20 
for students residing in Illinois and 
$30 for students not residing in the 
state of Illinois. An additional fee of 
$10 is required of students in the 
Graduate School registering for the 
first time. A fee for laboratory 
courses amounts to $1.50 in the 
course in beekeeping. Test books for 
the course, a bee veil and hive tool 
should amount to $2.50 to $3.75. 

For students of Illinois, taking 
only the two-credit course in bee- 
keeping, the fee is only $10.00 plus 
the laboratory fee with an addition- 
al $5.00 for students not residing in 
the state. 

eee 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 
J. F. Dunn 
Allow me to compliment the pub- 
lishers of Gleanings for the beauti- 
ful cover page of the May issue. 
Many magazines come to the writer’s 
desk, but I have never seen, from an 
artistic point of view, anything that 
pleased me more. ‘ 
Package Bees 


The article on page 285 of the May 
issue by Prof. Dunham contains val- 
uable information. 


Comb and Extracted 


I was much interested in Edwin J. 
Anderson’s article, pages 294 and 
295, on both comb and extracted hon- 
ey. We have had considerable experi- 
ence along that line, and would like 
to say that the scheme is sound. In a 
good flow of nectar a fine grade of 
comb honey can be produced in the 
same super right alongside the ex- 
tracting combs. Early in our bee- 
keeping experience we learned that 
if the bees were not given an op- 
portunity of using the wax formed in 
their bodies they pulled the wax 
scales from the folds in their abdo- 
mens and threw them down on the 
bottom-board. Then it struck me, 
why not put a couple of frames con- 
taining full sheets of wired founda- 
tion in each super, over all strong 
colonies and get the extra combs for 
nothing. That was just fine. 

As I was selling more comb honey 
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than I could raise it occurred to me, 
why not let the bees build the combs 
on full sheets of thin foundation and 
hang the section holders containing 
the tall 3/5x5 or 4x5 sections in the 
center of the supers and get them 
filled with section honey. That meth- 
od, with strong colonies, resulted in 
well filled sections, but unless the 
colonies were up to full strength we 
had to get the combs built full to the 
corners to put them in colonies extra 
strong. 

Then I let those shallow extracting 
frames filled with thin foundation 
drop right alongside the extracting 
frames with no separators between 
cutting them up into 4x5 sections, 
and dropping them into the cello- 
phane bags. Now here is an import- 
ant point: In a full honey flow the 
bees will cap those combs nice and 
white; but not so if honey is coming 
in slowly. Place the frames for “cut 
comb honey” alongside some of those 
nice new white extracting combs and 
the bees are not so apt to darken the 
comb honey. To cut the combs into 
section size, use a sharp and very 
thin hot knife. I have never tried it 
but I wonder if a Gillette razor blade 
with a handle clamped to the end 
would not work fine. 


Food Chambers 


Mr. Byer’s report regarding his 
failure in wintering with food cham- 
bers may be explained in this way: 
Some colonies will fail to winter 
with 40 pounds of honey while oth- 
ers of equal strength alongside them, 
will come through with 25 pounds. 
We have had no trouble with 30 
pounds of honey in food chamber 
and with little or none in the brood 
chamber. But to be absolutely safe 
there should be at least 10 pounds 
below. I cannot understand bees dy- 
ing with 30 pounds in the food cham- 
ber and 30 pounds of sugar syrup be- 
low. But bees are funny creatures 
anyway. 

Just a few short comments before 
I close. We have no fireweed here. 
But there is some of it in a few 
townships west of us, where it bobs 
up serenely after a fire in _ this 
swamp. I have an idea that very 
likely this plant is deep rooted and 
under normal conditions the rank 
growth chokes it out. When this is 
removed by a fire the plants shoot up 
from the bottoms of the deep roots. 
Can some one tell us if my theory 
may be a solution to the mystery? 

Ridgeway, Ont. 
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A Confab 


By the Editors 





M. N. Freeland Comes Back With 
a Bang 


For a time it seemed as though 
Mr. Freeland, after having been as- 
sailed by various writers for his 
views on queen rearing, had been 
silenced once and for all. In last 
month’s Confab Mr. Mraz came to 
Mr. Freeland’s rescue and this kind- 
ly gesture has apparently been ap- 
preciated. At any rate Mr. Freeland 
has mustered up enough courage to 
return to the Confab department 
with the following: 


I wish to thank Mr. Charles Mraz for 
his article in Confab of May Gleanings, 
wherein Mr. Mraz believes in the better 
grade of queen bees, and I believe his 
statements should go a long way in 
solving the supersedure problem. Also I 
would like to make a few comments on 
Mel Pritchard’s article which appeared 


in the April issue of Confab, page 244, 


wherein it looks to me like Mr. Pritchard 
has the horse hitched up wrongly. Per- 
haps he has the buggy in front. Mr. 
Pritchard says it is evident that too 
large a percentage of the queens sent out 
with packages are soon superseded but 
no conclusive evidence has been given 
to prove that the inferior condition of 
the queen is the cause. Then in this 
same article Mr. Pritchard says virgins 
grown under natural supersedufe im- 
pulse may appear to be equal to the best 
but colonies supersede their queens only 
when they are failing. Well, Mr. Prit- 
chard, don’t you think a failing queen is 
in an inferior condition? 


Also Mr. Pritchard makes another 
statement in his article that makes me 
think that even he prefers queens grown 
from eggs instead of larvae. He says 
when a colony is suddenly made queen- 
less it is often quite slow in starting 
queen cells. Some are started from eggs, 
others are started from larvae and as 
the ones started from the larvae are the 
first to emerge he says they tear down 
the cells which were started from eggs 
which would have made better queens, 
thereby causing the bees to deteriorate. 

Now, gentlemen, I do believe in the 
near future you may see Mr. Pritchard’s 
articles in Gleanings recommending that 
all the instruments that are used in the 
grafting method be earried off and 
thrown in the creek. 


Again I will say if you want strong, 
vigorous, healthy, long-lived bees then 
raise all queens direct from eggs and 
watch out for inbreeding. Then the su- 
persedure question will be settled for 
all time. 

Also I would like very much to sce 
the talent of Mr. Allen Latham turned 
in the right direction, as I think it’s 
high time Mr. Latham realized there is 
no very satisfactory way of making a 
ladies’ purse out of a sow’s ear. 

M. N. Freeland, 
Buchanan, Tenn. 


Thus far we have had many ap- 
proaches to the problem but we now 
hear from Mr. J. D. vander Merwe, 
a queen breeder in South Africa who 
discovers what he believes to be a 
most important consideration in 
queen breeding: 


“Boss Jelly Supplies” Colony Essen- 
tial 

Since the “Confab” is established to 
arrive at the truth about anything “bee”, 
and since the truth can only be arrived 
at by pooling the experiences of many 
from different topographical an¢ eli- 
matical points, may I add my experi- 
ments and experience for what it may 
be worth. 

Queen breeders, especially those using 
the most usual methods of grafting, have 
no doubt noticed that some colonies feed 
their larva more liberally than others. 
In my own ease this point was brought 
out most forcibly. Lacking a source from 
where really good breeding queens may 
be obtained I was forced to do selective 
line-breeding. In four years I have bred 
away a good number of bad points usu- 
ally associated with our hybridized Cape 
and Krans bees (apis adansoni and apis 
unicolor). In 1936, after again selecting 
the colony with the most desirable fea- 
tures (1, productiveness; 2, non-excita- 
bility; 3, size; 4, gentleness; color has 
not received attention so far), I started 
feeding three days before grafting. At 
the same time there was a fairly good 
honey flow on. To my astonishment, 
when ready to graft, I found that every 
larva was laying on a dry bed. With ut- 
most care the grafting was done and 
there was no difficulty with the cell 
starting colony which fed the young 
grafted cells in lavish liberality. The cell 
finishing colony also did its share to per- 
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fect the cells. Finally the nucleus hives 
received big, well-developed cells—as fine 
looking as ever I saw. In due course the 
virgins were hatched, mated, and intro- 
duced to populous colonies, but alas! What 
a poor bunch! Compared with their moth- 
er they just were not in it. I was disap- 
pointed. I came to the same conclusion 
as Mr. M. N. Freeland—I must breed my 
queens Nature’s way. 

Now as I have said before, my breed- 
ing queen was one of the best developed 
in my apiary in four years. She kept her 
hive boiling over with bees; surplus was 
coming in when other hives were searce- 
ly holding their own. So to try Nature’s 
way was not difficult. In a week by 
copious feeding I had induced a sort of 
swarming fever. I removed the queen to a 
nucleus hive and in ten days cut out the 
ripe queen cells and gave them to pre- 
pared nucleus hives and then returned 
the breeding queen to her original hive. 
This time, too, the virgins were hatched, 
mated, and introduced to populous col- 
onies. But, again, alas! They were al- 
most worse than the ones I had grafted. 
They just were NO GOOD! 

I was at a loss. Four years of selective 
line breeding had gone into producing 
that breeding queen, and now, her prog- 
eny was a decided fizz. 


Has a Brain Wave 


My boy came to the rescue with a 
suggestion—a regular brain-wave. It 
involved some work and keen observa- 


tion but it paid. We went through every 
colony in the apiary carefully examin- 
ing brood. The colonies feeding their 
larvae most liberally were marked, and 
in the end we selected the one colony in 
the whole apiary, as far as we could de- 
termine with the naked eye, which fed 
its larvae more lavishly than any 
of the others. Surprising as it may sound, 
this particular colony was also our worst 
colony in the apiary—the bees were like 
demented hornets; they were as excitable 
as a woman with a nervous breakdown 
and they were eating honey faster than 
they stored it. Well, we fed this colony 
liberally for a few days, went to our 
breeder queen, selected a comb with 
new laid eggs and inserted this comb in 
the center of the selected cluster. Forty- 
eight hours later we removed this comb, 
took it to the grafting house. Every lar- 
va was literally floating in jelly. The 
graft was made and in due time the now 
mated queens were intreduced to col- 
onies. My! what a difference! Every 
queen equalled, and in most eases sur- 
passed the mother queen. 

We have since adopted the plan of se- 
lecting for starting and finishing colo- 
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nies only bees that are known to supply 
on a very liberal scale, jelly to their 
young. And no amount of time and ef- 
fort is spared to determine the “Boss 
Jelly Supplier” of the whole apiary 
which is used to hatch and bring to 
grafting age the eggs of the breeder 
queen, and in no case will we graft lar- 
vae taken directly from the breeder 
queen, unless her bees also happen to be 
on top of the list as jelly suppliers. 


Of course, many other factors also 
contribute to early supersedures and 
poor queens, but the above I consider 


the prime reason. Second in importance 
is the man with the needle. It must be 
remembered that larvae twelve to thirty 
hours old are an extremely delicate prop- 
osition. The slightest “roll” with the 
needle, or even the slightest touch may 
so injure the larva as to produce an un- 
satisfactory queen. In rearing queens 
commercially, production and profit go 
hand in hand. This calls for speed. This 
speed often is the cause of poor queens. 
One larva properly grafted is worth a 
dozen that are maltreated in the process. 
In grafting, it is always a good plan to 
do it so gently, and may I say, surrepti- 
tiously, that even the larva does not 
know it. 
J. D. vander Merwe, 
Politsi, N. Transvaal, 
So. Africa. 


We jump from S. Africa to Mon- 
tana to hear from a commercial hon- 
ey producer who has had consider- 
able experience in rearing his own 
queens, also some experience with 
packages. We now hear from Mr. 
A. N. Norton of Laurel, Montana. 
Note especially what he has to say 
about the importance of rearing 
queens during the right time of the 
season: 


Hot Weather Needed for Producing 
Good Queens 


I do not know as I can shed much light 
on the question as to why the bees su- 
sede so many queens that come with 
packages. I have not had much experi- 
ence with packages but what I have had 
the queens are either superseded the first 
season or early the next. I have been a 
close observer in my own yards for years 
and the queens I raise early in the sea- 
son are not much good. If I can’t raise 
early queens even from swarming cells 
how can the other fellow, is the ques- 
tion with me. If my bees supersede their 
queen early in the season before the hot 
weather comes on they are not much 
good and if they supersede in the latter 
part of the season after the hot weather 

(Continued on page 399) 
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May 9th, and every- 
thing lush and green. 
Willows and alders are 
dripping pollen, golden 
and sweet-smelling, and 
a few brave dandelions 
are showing their cheery 
faces. Clover seems to be abundant 
everywhere. And, speaking of pol- 
len, dandelions and clover, did you 
ever notice that we see only the 
things that most interest us, no mat- 
ter where we are? The boy in our 
house is seeing where the plumpest 
dew-worms are, and is waiting pa- 
tiently for mosquitoes to bite. He is 
observant enough to know that is 
when fish bite the best. Bear hunt- 
ing season is on, and bear hunters 
see only tracks, freshly-torn-up logs, 
and other signs of bear. Such is hu- 
man nature. 

I believe our community is becom- 
ing a bit bee-minded. A few days 
ago a neighbor sold off his stock and 
farm machinery. He had a leg am- 
putated not long ago, so he cannot 
work his farm properly, but he said 
he was seriously thinking of going 
into beekeeping. Ill advise him to 
go (like Bassanio) ‘‘armed and well 
prepared,” as it is often necessary, 
especially when one cannot make a 
quick get-away—the kind I have had 
te make so often. 

Another lady, living near — the 
one, in fact, who firmly believes 
that bees sting fruit and cause it to 
be spotted or blemished—wants to 
get a couple of packages of bees, if 
we will keep them and look after 
them for her. She wants only the 
honey, the other fellow is welcome 
to all the stings! And that reminds 
me, I am as bad as the folk I have 
so often censured for talking only 
of the bad qualities of the bees. 

Those having large yards of bees 
might find a good many bees “gone 
with the wind”, if in this locality. 
The wind continues to blow, and it is 
no warm, balmy breeze either. 

The Toronto Daily Star had quite 
a write-up, last week, about honey- 
bees, and it delighted us that Canada 
is doing something towards their 
publicity. This article states that 
those who keep bees never have 
rheumatism, and that doctors are at 
last considering seriously the use of 
bee-sting venom as a remedy for 
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Jane Says: 





that painful thing. And 
really, thinking of all 
the beekeepers I ever 
knew, not one was so 
afflicted. 

Hurrah! I may yet 
have a roadside stand, 
biscuit and honey as 
drawing card, and the 
necessary equipment to _ provide 
“stings while you wait’. Unlike the 
fellow we read about, who left print- 
ed instructions, “‘Take your honey, 
and leave the money,” while he was 
busy elsewhere, I'll surely be on the 
spot, and so will the chap being bee- 
stung, if he walks away and forgets 
to repay the bees for their little at- 
tention. It might even be wise to sic 
them on a bit harder. 

With the coming of the new honey 
crop, I’m planning to try out many 
of the delectable things we have read 
about on your cookery pages. In the 
event of war—and no telling what 
may happen in this age of dictators 
with Caesar-like aspirations—with 
its shortage or even its rationing of 
sugar, what a luxury honey would 
prove! Home-produced, inexpensive, 
and even more palatable, it is sureiy 
up to us to learn to make the most 
of it, and at least learn to bake with 
it intelligently and_ proficiently. 

In this district, though necessary 
to keep stock to keep up the fertility 
of our land, stock does not bring in 
the returns it once did. Why not com- 
bine beekeeping with our gardening 
and chicken-raising, and have more 
than one iron in the fire? I have just 
finished setting out over two hun- 
dred raspberry bushes—transplant- 
ed ones—and plan a small plot of 
strawberries as well. We cannot 
stick to the old, cut-and-dried meth- 
ods these days. We must keep abreast 
of the times, changing as other things 
change. I have tried turkeys, this 
being my second year, but so are 
dozens of others trying them. If they 
fail this year, I'll sell them and in- 
vest in bees. 

I read, too, of a house whose walls 
were filled with bees, like the one I 
told about some years ago. The own- 
ers, in this case, were tearing down 
the walls in order to exterminate 
them, and had got rid of many by 
using a vacuum cleaner. I wou'dn’t 
mind if a few found sanctuary here. 


with hot 
the main 
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Editorials 





Importance of It 
Comb Space 


seems apparent 
that comparatively 
few beekeepers 
realize fully the importance of ample 
comb space (which means putting 
supers on in plenty of time) in api- 
ary management. 

It is not uncommon for a strong 
colony to store 15 pounds of surplus 
honey in one day. We know a bee- 
keeper in Wisconsin who had a col- 
ony on the scales that gained 27 
pounds in one day in 1936. 

Nectar is approximately 66 per- 
cent water. Honey contains between 
17 and 18 percent water. This means 
that nectar, before the moisture is 
evaporated, occupies 50% more comb 
space than it does after it is reduced 
down to the consistency of honey. 
The nectar that produced the 27 
pounds of honey gathered in a single 
day would easily fill a ten-frame 
deep super. 

Is it any wonder some colonies 
swarm out during a heavy flow? 
What else can they do? Hundreds of 
tons of honey are lost each year be- 
cause supers are not put on in time, 
or at all. Let’s give the hees a chance 
this year to do what they are willing 
to do, if we will but let them. 

eee 

Is It Possible for The question has 
Comb Founda-__ been raised wheth- 
tion to Transmit er wax melted 
AFB? from combs con- 

taining AFB could 

transmit AFB. It is 
known that in the process of manu- 
facturing comb _ foundation bees- 
wax is heated several times, and we 
have taken the position that the sep- 
arate heatings would destroy the 
germs, The question was submitted 
to James I. Hambleton of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
This is his reply: 


‘“*‘We have held spore in beeswax for 5 
days at a temperature of 212°F. and still ob- 
tained growth in culture. We feel therefore 
that the heat to \ hich spores are subjected 
during the process of manufacturing founda 
tion does not kill the spores. We have also in- 
corporated a large number of spores in bees 
wax foundation upon which the bees reared 
healthy brood It eems, therefore, that the 
pores that become incorporated in beeswax 
vr in foundation are to all intents and put 
poses as good as dead. otherwise foundation 
would be an ideal medium for disseminating 
the disease. I know of no authentic case of 
disease ever having been traced to founda- 


tion.’’ 


The last sentence seems to settle 
the matter, We likewise know of no 
authentic case of disease ever having 
been traced to comb foundation, even 
though it came from wax rendered 
from old combs infected with AFB. 


Superabundance White clover, al- 
of Stores Es- sike, and yellow 
sential sweet clover are in 

bloom around Me- 

dina but these are 
not likely to yield much nectar for 
perhaps a week or ten days. We have 
had some wonderful rains during the 
past few days and prospects look en- 
couraging for the clover flow which 
probably will start earlier than us- 
ual. 

At present there are very few nec- 
tar plants for bees to work on. To 
make matters even worse, there has 
been a cool rainy spell of weather 
for over a week, during which time 
bees with insufficient stores have 
been going along on scanty rations. 
The early warm spell in late March 
and early April caused bees to start 
brood rearing early and an unusually 
heavy consumption of stores has 
continued throughout the spring. 

This only emphasizes the import- 
ance of a super-abundance of stores 
especially during the spring months 
when much honey and pollen are 
needed for brood rearing. We have 
observed that a colony with an auxil- 
iary food chamber well filled in the 
fall in addition to some honey in the 
lower brood chamber, is not likely 
to need any additional feeding, and, 
furthermore, such a colony may be 
very populous and ready to take full 
advantage of all honey flows that 
occur during the season. 

Some one has well said that a bee- 
keeper never knows what the crop 
actually is until he gets it off the 
hives and into cans or shipping cases. 

Prospects in most of the clover 
regions are encouraging and the re- 
cent rains have greatly improved 
prospects. As we go to press showery 
weather still prevails. Some bees are 
very short on stores, in fact too short 
for complete ease of mind on the part 
of bee owners. 

Here’s hoping the weather may 
settle and nectar may start rolling in. 
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Easter Swarmin The very’ mild 
Northern Ohio weather that oc- 

curred in some 
sections of the North during the lat- 
ter part of March started early vege- 
tation and pollen, which in turn 
started early brood rearing. Colonies 
with an abundance of stores built 
up rapidly to swarming pitch. Re- 
ports of swarms in April are com- 
mon, An Easter swarm was reported 
near New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Unseasonably early warm weather 
is usually detrimental to vegetation? 
especially fruit, and also to bees. We 
would much prefer to see a late 
spring, with cool weather to hold 
back vegetation, and then warm 
weather at the right time to bring 
on vegetation. Colonies that are held 
back in the early spring by cool 
weather are likely to build up rapid- 
ly when warm weather does come 
and, furthermore, colonies are more 
likely to reach their peak of strength 
at the proper time—the beginning 
of the main honey flow, instead of 
earlier. 

It seems that no two seasons are 
alike. To manage bees successfully 
beekeepers must be on the alert 
continuously applying management 
to meet changing conditions. 

eee 

The Moses Who On page 361 of 
Will Lead Us this number there 
Out of the is a review of 
Wilderness Dr. Bodog F. 

Beck’s long-await- 

ed book, “Honey 
and Health,” the only one of its kind 
in English or in any foreign lang- 
uage. It is the most complete treatise 
ever published on this subject and, 
to all expectations, will remain for 
a long time a standard book on hon- 


Dr. Beck quotes the opinions of 
many eminent authorities and sub- 
mits also his own experiences regard- 
ing the nutrimental and medicinal 
values of honey. No better comment 
can be made about the book than by 
quoting Professor Phillip’s introduc- 
tory remarks: “Honey had needed 
just such a book as this.” Dr. Phillips 
is happy to recommend the book to 
the general public, to the beekeepers 
and, last but not least, to the medical 
profession. The beekeepers and some 
converts well know the extraordi- 
nary merits of honey but the general 
public and the medical fraternity 
the world over long needed a Moses 
who could lead them out of the Val- 
ley of Disillusion in respect to hon- 
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ey. It is high time that the advan- 
tages of Nature’s own sweet, this 
healthful food and excellent medi- 


cine should be fully explained to the, 


public and mainly to the medical 
profession. We urge all beekeepers to 
secure a copy immediately and hand 
it to their physicians and ask them 
to read it. It is a kind of missionary 
work which the industry sorely 
needs. 

From time to time we shall quote 
extracts from this book and we dare 
say that they will be a revelation 
even to those who thought that they 
knew all about honey. Let us hope 
that this remarkable book will help 
to reinstate honey to the exalted 
place which it occupied for sixty 
centuries as a food, delicacy, and 
medicine. 

Dr. Beck, the eminent physician, 
is not only a specialist in the treat- 
ment of arthritic and rheumatic 
conditions with bee stings but is also 
a staunch advocate of honey as a 
food and medicine for infants, chil- 
dren, adults and the aged. With al- 
most a half-century long hospital 
experience and extensive medical 
and surgical practice he is exception- 
ally competent to evaluate the true 
merits of honey. 

All other foods have gone up in 
value but the price of honey remains 
stationary if, indeed, it has not gone 
downward. By promoting the sale 
of the book and increasing its popu- 
larity honey producers will, indirect- 
ly, also boost the price of their mer- 
chandise. Dr. Beck came to our res- 
cue and we should show our grati- 
tude. 

A copy or copies of this book can 
be ordered from this office or 
through Dr. Bodog F. Beck, 116 East 
58th Street, New York City. The 
price is $3.00 and is worth its weight 
in gold. 

eee 


A New Way of_ There has just been 
Installing Pack- issued by the Unit- 
age Bees ed States Depart- 

ment of Agricul- 

ture, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Bulletin No. E-427 of April 1, on this 
subject by C. L. Farrar of the Divis- 
ion of Bee Culture, Laramie, Wyom- 
ing. For a couple of years back, some 
work has been done in testing out 
various methods of installing pack- 
age bees as well as_ introducing 
queens. The plan which seems to in- 
sure success, is, in brief, to immerse 
or spray the bees as well as the 
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queen with sugar syrup, and then 
release them in the hive. When wet 
with sugar syrup they cannot fly im- 
mediately, and when the bees and 
queen are gorged with food, there is 
no reason why the queen should not 
be readily accepted. The loss from 
introducing in this way has been 
negligible and what is of considera- 
ble importance, the queen begins 
laying much sooner. No time is lost 
in introducing. The queen, as well as 
the bees are covered with syrup. 
They lick each other off and in so 
doing acquire the same colony and 
queen odor, with the result that the 
queen becomes a member of the 
household without any argument. 

While the plan is not entirely new, 
the details of it are new. The results 
of tests by Dr. Farrar seem to indi- 
cate that the future method of intro- 
ducing bees and queens will be by 
the syrup route. , 

The question may be raised as to 
whether the pressure method of ad- 
ministering the spray is the best one 
for wetting the bees down with syr- 
up. It is probably more satisfactory 
for one who has a large number of 
packages to introduce; but the pres- 
sure method would possibly and 
probably not be available for the 
small beekeeper or one who is in- 
stalling only two or three packages. 
However, we see no reason why, if 
the bees are thoroughly smeared with 
sugar syrup, either by the spray or 
by dipping into the syrup, the plan 
outlined should not be a success. Re- 
member that the queen is released 
immediately. She does not have to 
stay in the cage for two, three, or 
more days before she gets out, and 
then possibly be balled or killed. 

Copies of this bulletin can be se- 
cured by applying to the Division of 
Bee Culture Investigation, National 
Agricultural Research Center, Belts- 
ville, Maryland. 

eee 


Swarming— Someone has_ re- 
The Beekeep- ferred to swarming 
er’s Nightmare as a_ nightmare. 

Certainly it may 


become such if the 
proper swarm control measures are 
not used. 

Swarming, which is nature’s meth- 
od of reproducing her kind in honey- 
bees cannot be absolutely prevented 
but it can be controlled to a consid- 
erable extent. 

During the comb honey. era 
swarming was more common than it 
is today in the production of extract- 
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ed honey. In comb honey production 
it is necessary to crowd colonies 
down to less comb space than is ordi- 
narily given in extracted honey pro- 
duction, to force the bees to finish 
sections. This crowding is likely to 
cause congestion in the brood cham- 
ber and this in turn causes swarm- 
ing. 

In extracted honey production, 
when ample comb space is provided, 
swarming is not likely to occur. It 
seems safe to say that most swarm- 
ing is caused from lack of adequate 
comb, space, which means supering. 
Beekeepers frequently fail to put on 
supers in time to avoid congestion. 
Swarm cells are started, and swarm- 
ing follows, unless radical measures 
are used to prevent it, such as taking 
practically all of the brood out of 
the brood chamber to put into the top 
super, replacing the combs of brood 
with empty combs, or frames with 
full sheets of foundation. This is 
commonly called Demareeing, and is 
practised when queen cells in the ad- 
vanced stage are found. 

Another swarm control measure 
used commonly in comb honey pro- 
duction is to cage the queen safely 
for ten days, then, at the end of ten 
days, destroy all queen cells that may 
be found and release the caged queen, 
or introduce a young laying queen. 
This ten-day broodless period seems 
to be necessary to cure the swarm- 
ing fever. 

The disadvantage of this method 
in a region where there is a long- 
drawn-out honey flow is that the 
ten-days’ lapse in egg laying reduces 
the working force later on at a time 
when it is needed. This method is 
better adapted to a region where the 
honey flow is of comparatively short 
duration. 

Fortunately for beekeepers, there 
are two factors at present that make 
swarm control easier. First, we are 
still in the second extracted honey 
era and swarm control is simpler 
than it would be if comb honey were 
being produced. Second, the charac- 
ter of the honey flow in the white 
clover region has changed radically 
since sweet clover and alfalfa have 
come into this region, to prolong the 
flow. 

However, if normal rainfall re- 
turns in the clover regions swarming 
is likely to be worse than it has been 
during the drouth years and it be- 
hooves beekeepers to use all possible 
swarm control measures in order to 
increase the crop of surplus honey. 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, May 5. 


Weather: The clouds 
and floods are gone 
and again the sun is 
shining in Californ- 
ia. We may have 
some light showers 
between now and 
October but they 
will not hinder the 
bees from yet get- 
ting a good crop of honey. The windy 
days, they too are gone and we settle 
down to steady bee work hoping 
each honey flow will not only prove 
normal but will make up for what 
we have lost. 

The owners of the many apiaries 
moved in for what the owners ex- 
pected would be the greatest euca- 
lyptus crop in years are extracting 
and preparing for the second move. 
April first did not give us a bright 
picture but during the month there 
were many bright days and blossoms 
we did not expect from the eucalyp- 
tus came out and bees built up at a 
very rapid rate. The beekeeper who 
had his bees in just the right condi- 
tion will have more honey than he 
expected a month or six weeks ago. 
Not only that but his bees will be 
ready for the sage where the first 
move will take them. Some are al- 
ready gone and their owners are 
hopeful for a good crop there. 

Prospects: Swarming has been 
very bad indeed. Some apiaries have 
scarcely a colony that did not swarm. 
This will be a set-back in produc- 
tion but the live beekeeper will re- 
pair the breaks made by swarming 
and in the end get results. 

Then we still have the alfalfa, 
lima bean and star thistle, so when 
the summer is past we hope to see 
the beekeeper in finer spirits than 
at the beginning of the season. 

Miscellaneous: We have many 
things for which we can be thankful 
in California. We have the fine work 
of Dr. J. E. Eckert in the University 
of California. Then there is the ex- 
perimental station at Davis with its 
fine corps of workers, faithful 
friends of all. The poorest of us is 
given encouragement from a visit to 
the station. Our leader, H. M. Krebs, 
in the field with the faithful army 
of inspectors, is getting results few 








of us expected a few years ago when 
disease threatened our industry. We 
no longer have that fear. 

Our women membership in the 
State Association is larger this year 
than any previous one and that 
work under the leadership of Mrs. H. 
M. Krebs is showing good results in 
every part of the state. 

We still have a serious problem— 
marketing and prices. Prices for 
honey are too low. We are on the 
way to improve them. What we have 
already mentioned is showing re- 
sults along the right line, and the 
fine campaign under the leadership 
of Mr. Cookinham for better care in 
the preparation of honey for the 
market is bound to prove profitable 
to every beekeeper who makes a res- 
olution that his crop of 1938 shall be 
improved 100%.—Cary W. Hartman, 
Oakland, Calif. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, May 3. 


Weather: Cloudy, 
cool weather with 
occasional showers 
has been common 
during the past 
month. With the 
bees in the best con- 
dition ever and or- 
ange bloom a-plen- 
ty, all ready for the 
bees, it is discouraging to say the 
least. One can observe very accur- 
ately the effect of the cool weather 
by riding through the country and 
observing the wild flowers. With all 
the rainfall we have had, it is very 
noticeable how few wild flowers one 
will see. May is now with us and we 
will soon have warm weather. Or- 
anges should continue to bloom for 
another week or ten days during 
which time we should still get some 
honey if the weather turns warm. 
Today the thermometer stands at six- 
ty at noontime with a chilly wind 
blowing. What a difference fifteen 
degrees warmer would make. There 
seems to be a goodly amount of nec- 
tar in the blossoms if the bees could 
only get out to gather it. While it is 
only a guess arrived at by conversa- 
tion with various beekeepers, the in- 
dications now are that the crop from 
the orange will be very short, with 
the honey not so good in quality as 
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in some years, and the beekeeper 
lucky if he averages as much as thir- 
ty pounds per colony. 

Honey Crop: The crop of 1937 is 
out of the hands of the producer and 
the crop of 1938 is still in the flow- 
ers. With all of the rain that has fal- 
len in Southern California it seems 
only reasonable to predict a_ half 
crop anyhow. But one can find lots 
of pessimists among the beekeepers, 
some of whom say, “We never get a 
crop without early rains,” while oth- 
ers say, “We never get a crop with- 
out late rains.’”’ Only time will tell. 

Honey Prices: Honey prices have 
not changed materially since our 
last letter. Most beekeepers who had 
been holding have sold at prevailing 
prices and have been getting ready 
for the coming season. 

Miscellaneous: A hive placed on 
the scales April 3 and weighed again 
May 3 had gained twenty-three 
pounds, most of which the bees had 
crowded in and around the brood and 
lower story, a characteristic common 
during cool weather when bees dis- 
like to spread out and enter the su- 
pers. Swarming has been very heavy 
in the apiaries of some of our most 
skilled beekeepers. 


And now they have a “beneficial 
parasite,” that works on the cactus 
to the extent that it keeps in subjec- 
tion that shrub which becomes more 
or less a nuisance in many places. 
Dr. A. J. Nicholson of New South 
Wales is spending six weeks at the 
Riverside Experimental Station 
studying the ways and means of con- 
trolling this prickly pear and the 
parasitic insects that work upon it. 
Can we hope to find a parasite that 
will work upon our foulbrood? 

We have been using the top-bar 
with a saw kerf in the center of the 
lower side. We just drop the founda- 
tion in the cut, lay the frame on the 
electric imbedder, touch a button and 
all is set. Frames placed in strong 
colonies at one o’clock were exam- 
ined at three-thirty and found to be 
well fastened all along the top-bar 
and quite a showing made toward 
drawing out the foundation. Oh, it is 
lots of fun when all is going well. 


We live and have our warehouse 
and headquarters near the elemen- 
tary and high schools. Many boys 
take a great interest in all lines of 
the work. Several of the boys from 
the High School have a few colonies 
of their own. From the younger gen- 
eration must come the future bee- 
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keepers of America. Here is hoping 
they make a better job of it than we 
have.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


eee 

ARIZONA, May 1. 
Weather: We have 
had fairly mild 


weather with occa- 
sional showers. Bees 
wintered very well 
though in many 
places considerable 
feeding was neces- 
sary. Cool nights in 
the western edge of 
the state has held back the honey 
flow three weeks. Nights were cool 
and a scarcity of early nectar cut 
down swarming to practically noth- 
ing. In the mountain area and south- 
ern Arizona there has been enough 
moisture or late showers to bring 
honey plants along in good condition. 
Continued unsettled weather is ex- 
pected to do some damage to the 
honey flow. 


Crop Prospects: As usual there is 
considerable uncertainty in regard to 
a honey crop. Much will depend on 
weather conditions. In some areas 
honey plants seem to be normal. 
Many complained of a shortage of 
pollen early in the spring. 


In the cotton area the short staple 
will constitute about 60% of normal 
acreage. I do not know if there will 
be an increase in the acreage of long 
staple which is more favorable to 
honey production. More alfalfa may 
be planted which should produce as 
much as the cotton. At this time 
there is no prospect of a crop failure 
nor of a bumper crop being secured. 

Practically all 1937 honey has left 
the hands of producers, leaving a 
clear field for the new crop. In view 
of this fact it looks like honey prices 
should be a little above present of- 
fers. There is no return on invest- 
ment or labor expended, at present 
prices. 


Miscellaneous: It is reported foul- 
brood has showed up in new areas 
this spring where it was never be- 
fore known. Some are of the opinion 
it was brought into the area in equip- 
ment or bees not having a clean in- 
spection record. A full time inspector 
is working continuously to wipe it 
out. It seems that FB has never. 
thrived in this hot, dry climate. The 
writer has not had experience with 
it in the past twenty-five years.— 
Leslie Wedgworth, Oracle, Arizona. 
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TEXAS, May 1. 


; Weather: During 

April the weather 
was extremely dis- 
couraging to the 
bees and beekeep- 
ers. The very early 
spring continued un- 
til April 6. Numer- 
ous plants which 
were in bloom three 
weeks ahead of time made a slight 
honey flow which could hardly be 
utilized by the bees because of the 
lack of a field force. Mesquite which 
has been looked upon through the 
ages as an indicator of weather failed 
this time. It not only came into full 
leaf but bloomed and produced a 
light flow. 


The afternoon of the sixth was 
very warm, the temperature reach- 
ing 88 degrees. A regular norther 
started about five o’clock. By nine 
the wind had reached a velocity of 
about fifty miles and this was ac- 
companied by a heavy rain with an 
occasional large hail stone. The 
morning of the seventh everything 
looked like winter. Corn that the day 
before was two to three feet high 
was represented by short yellowish 
stubs. All fields of cotton had com- 
pletely disappeared and along the 
rivers frosts had occurred. On the 
uplands degrees of 36 seem to be 
common. 

This norther and rain was followed 
by cold and cloudy days with an oc- 
casional shower. The majority of the 
bees had built up during the warm 
period far beyond the normal and 
had utilized what was left of winter 
stores. As a result dead and dying 
colonies are extremely common. In 
many cases whole yards had to be 
fed and fed repeatedly as this weath- 
er continued up to April 25. On the 
24th a heavy warm rain fell. This 
warmth seemed to revive everything. 
The corn, cotton, and many crops 
despaired of returned and at the end 
of the month are apparently normal. 


Miscellaneous: Where the _ bees 
were fed and given a chance they 
have cleaned out the chilled brood 
and are enjoying a light honey flow. 
This April is representative of many 
other disastrous ones. In most of 








Texas April is the critical month so 
far as bee rearing is concerned, the 
winter loss here taking place then 
rather than during the commonly 
designated winter months.—H. B. 
Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 
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OREGON, May 7. 


Weather: Weather 
rms) Conditions here in 
Oregon have been 
about normal with 
the usual periods of 
cold, rainy weather 
sandwiched in be- 
tween periods of 
good honey produc- 
ing weather. Our 
bees were rather slow in building up 
during March and part of April but 
a portion of April was very favorable 
and colonies built up in very nice 
shape, storing considerable honey for 
their own consumption. During the 
last week or two, however, the 
weather has again turned toward a 
cold and rainy condition and the 
bees have not been able to gather 
very much. Just at present, May 7, 
we find that there is somewhat a 
dearth in incoming nectar even 
though the weather is definitely fav- 
orable, but vetch is just about on the 
verge of starting and clover is com- 
ing along in fine shape. In another 
week or two with nice weather the 
bees should be working on vetch 
with the probability that they will 
be on clover within another three 
weeks. 


Honey Prices: The honey prices 
have held up fairly well but due to 
the fact that one producer shipped in 
a large amount of cheap honey from 
southern Idaho and put it on the lo- 
cal market at about 50 per cent of 
what it should sell at, the whole 
marketing situation has been dis- 
rupted in this section. However, good 
grades of honey are still moving and 
there will be comparatively little if 
any, carry-over. 


Miscellaneous: Mr. George H. Van- 
sell of the Federal Bee Culture La- 
boratory at Davis, California, re- 
cently made a three weeks’ visit to 
Oregon, giving his attention to honey 
flora studies. He made spring checks 
on colonies being run on a study of 
winter pollen and completed his hon- 
ey flora survey of the Rogue River 
district. If present plans carry out, 
Mr. Vansell will again be in Oregon 
during July. At that time he and the 
writer will be making a trip to ex- 
treme eastern Oregon to study the 
honey flora more specifically in the 
alfalfa-sweet clover irrigated dis- 
trict. It is hoped that arrangements 
can be made for a field meeting 
somewhere in eastern Oregon during 
the time we are taking the trip. Any 
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beekeepers who are interested in ar- 
ranging for a field meeting may get 
in touch with the writer and we will 
endeavor to work up something for 
this section. It may be that the bee- 
keepers would be interested in meet- 
ing just to see how we check on nec- 
tar concentrations and carry on our 
work with the honey flora.—H. A. 
Scullen, Corvallis, Oregon. 
eee 


NORTH DAKOTA, May 5. 


Weather: Spring put 
in its appearance 
rather early and ex- 
cept for the past 


week, which has 
been cold and rainy, 
the weather has 


been favorable for 
bees to gather nec- 
tar and pollen from 
early sources. The rainfall and cool 
weather of the past few days has 
greatly improved the condition of 
honey plants and crop prospects in 
general and has probably not been 
harmful to bees. In fact, such weath- 
er has probably been beneficial to 
bees, particularly those which are 
well stocked with pollen and honey, 
since it confines them to their hives, 
with the result that better care is 
given to the brood. 

Reports of wintering experiences 
received to date, although not pro- 
viding sufficient data upon which to 
definitely determine the percentage 
of winter loss, would indicate that 
the loss was fairly heavy. Such loss 
is probably due more to unsatisfacto- 
ry conditions last fall than to any- 
thing else. For much of the beekeep- 
ing area the nectar flow tapered off 
early in August, with the result that 
brood rearing slowed down and col- 
onies entered winter quarters with 
too high a percentage of old bees 
and, in many instances, an inade- 
quate amount of stores. 

Sweet clover is more abundant 
than it has been for years and the 
plants are in excellent condition. Re- 
ports would indicate that this situa- 
tion is fairly general over most of the 
state. 


Miscellaneous: Not long ago, one 
of our larger farm operators, who 
has more than 500 acres of sweet 
clover growing for seed, expressed 
real concern because of the lack of 
bees in his community and the like- 
lihood of inadequate cross pollina- 
tion due to the Jack of bees. This of- 
fice was the means of putting the 
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grower in touch with a beekeeper 
looking for a good location. The farm 
operator wanted the bees to insure 
cross pollination and proper setting 
of the seed, and the beekeeper 
wished to find satisfactory locations. 
Now both parties are satisfied. 

Bee inspection work has_ been 
started for the season but it is un- 
likely that any extensive program of 
work will be done. Funds are ex- 
tremely limited and only the emer- 
gency inspections can be given at- 
tention until more adequate funds 
are provided. 


Judging from reports, some two to 
three thousand packages of bees 
have entered the state within the 
past few days for restocking of hives 
and establishing new apiaries. Just 
this morning a North Dakota bee- 
keeper passed through Fargo with 
1000 packages loaded on his trucks 
for his apiaries in the northeastern 
section of the state, and a week ago 
a newspaper item reported the bring- 
ing in of 1000 colonies into the same 
general area. The North Dakota Ex- 
periment Station recently received 
its first shipment of packages having 
the queen cage fastened in the upper 
corner of each package. The bees 
came through in excellent condition 
following their train trip of nearly 
2000 miles. The location of the 
queen cages in the upper corner of 
the packages, instead of the usual 
method of being suspended on a wire 
through the feeder hole, was entirely 
satisfactory.—J. A. Munro, Fargo, 
N. D. 

eee 
UTAH, April 30. 

Weather: For three months Utah 
has experienced a great variety of 
weather, so that beekeepers and bees 
alike have been favored at various 
times with the variety best suited to 
their liking. Often, however, they 
have been served with a sort not so 
much enjoyed. What this has done 
for the bees has not been fully de- 
termined, since many of the com- 
mercial apiaries are still in the win- 
ter pack. There is as much diversity 
of opinion as there have been kinds 
of weather. One beekeeper will say 
that half the colonies are dead, while 
another in the same county will de- 
clare that they are in fairly good 
condition; but one thing is generally 
agreed upon: viz., that owing to a 
mild winter most bees ran very short 
of stores. In some cases strongly pop- 
ulated colonies starved outright. 
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Fruit trees and dandelions in the 
central valleys are now in full bloom 
and bees are gathering plenty of 
nectar and pollen for their current 
needs. Precipitation has been slightly 
above the average of the last twelve 
years, so that as far as moisture is 
concerned honey plants should be in 
good condition. 

Crop Prospects: In the county 
where the State Agricultural Col- 
lege is located more than half the 
acreage of alfalfa has been plowed 
up at the suggestion of the govern- 
ment, and this is an index to what 
can be expected in other sections of 
the state, since 95% of the alfalfa is 
suffering from alfalfa wilt. The 
plants are not producing nectar nor- 
mally and the stands are thinning 
out. 

The acreage of sweet clover in the 
state has also been greatly reduced 
and there is talk of trouble ahead 
from grasshoppers and Mormon 
crickets, as well as spray poison and 
loco. These facts, coupled with a sad 
remembrance of the sixty percent 
crop of 1937, make beekeepers less 
enthusiastic than beekeepers ought 
to be. 

Market Conditions: One car of 
honey was ordered to be shipped on 
April 25 at 7 cents a pound. This 
leaves about another car as the total 
left in the hands of producers, as far 
as is known at this office. Locally it 
is moving fairly well at 75 to 95 
cents per ten-pound pail retail. 

Beeswax is moving very slowly 
at 23 cents a pound.—W. H. Hen- 
dricks, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

eee 


ALABAMA, May 7. 


Weather: The long 
awaited early spring 
with weather favor- 
able for queen rear- 
ing and _ package 
shipping came this 
year. There were no 
freezes in March but 
the weather was sev- 
eral degrees warmer 
than the average for this section. On 
April 8 it was cold and the ther- 
mometer dropped to 34 degrees but 
the bees were strong enough to care 
for all their brood. The only things 
that suffered were newly formed 
nuclei. The weather had been so 
good that no one expected this sud- 
den cold and some nuclei had been 
made rather weak; in these most of 
the brood was lost and some of them 
died outright. 
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Honey Flow: Because of the warm 
weather all honey plants have 
bloomed about one month earlier 
than usual. Poplar in the sandy sec- 
tions and white clover in the black 
belt were producing nectar by March 
25. Both of these produced well but 
there were several days that the 
bees could not work because of rain 
or high winds. Colonies on poplar 
stored practically enough for winter 
stores if they can make a living dur- 
ing the summer and fall, and some 
colonies would have a surplus if they 
had not been shaken for packages 
during this flow. 

White clover is still in full bloom 
and with the nice rain on May 7 it 
should continue for ten days or two 
weeks yet. Colonies are filling up 
nicely but they too have been weak- 
ened by shaking for packages. 

Sweet clover in the Black Belt is 
not as plentiful as it was a year ago 
but the plants are well developed 
and those in protected places are 
just beginning to bloom. Beekeepers 
are not expecting a good sweet clover 
flow as it is very unusual for both 
the spring and summer flows to be 
good. 

While honey flows to date have 
been above the average it does not 
mean that there is any surplus hon- 
ey for market. It simply means that 
the crop of package bees have been 
produced with less sugar than is usu- 
ally required and that colonies are 
in better condition than they are in 
average seasons. 


Markets: There is no local honey 
on the market but tupelo is begin- 
ning to come in from Florida and as 
the crop there was good the local de- 
mand will be supplied from this 
source. Up to this time all the honey 
on the local market was shipped in 
from the packers in the North. Prices 
of this honey have been comparative- 
ly high due to high freight rates. 
High prices have caused many peo- 
ple who have been eating honey to 
turn to cheaper syrups that are so 
plentiful in the South. 


Miscellaneous: The demand for 
packages and queens has been good. 
Shippers with a well established bus- 
iness and a reputation for shipping 
good packages and giving prompt 
service have shipped more packages 
than ever before. Because of the fa- 
vorable season these shippers have 
been able to care for practically all 
the orders that they received and 
there has been very little overflow 
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to go to those shippers who do not 
have an established trade. 

Prices of packages have been uni- 
form. Most shippers feel that the 
present price is too low but none of 
them are willing to risk raising 
prices for fear of loss of business. 
There is no reason for reducing 
prices either from cost of production 
or demand. 

Shipments of packages moved out 
on time this spring. Shippers have 
complained of bad weather holding 
up shipments till it was an old story 
to many customers. This season they 
have shown what can be done when 
they are given reasonably good 
weather. Shippers have made every 
effort to get them out on time. One 
shipper was shaking packages when 
a sudden downpour of rain wet all 
his smoker fuel so that his smoker 
went out. It was nearly train time 
so he finished filling his packages in 
the rain without a smoke. What a 
stinging he must have taken but the 
customer got his bees on time.—Paul 
Cutts, Montgomery, Ala. 


eee 
VIRGINIA, May 9. 
Weather: We had an _ unusually 


early spring in Virginia. However, 
bees have not built up as strong as 
usually. Spring losses were greater 
than for many years where feeding 
was not done. There was not much of 
a flow last fall and with the mild 
weather during the winter and early 
spring bees used their honey rapidly. 
At this writing we are having cold 
windy weather which will cut the 
honey flow. 

Honey Flow: The early flow from 
maple and gum was as good as usual. 
The first main honey flow comes 
from black locust, tulip poplar and 
clover. These have produced very 
well, and strong colonies have al- 
ready stored as much as 75 pounds 
from this first flow. Poplar and 
clover are still producing and per- 
simmon is just beginning to bloom. 
There has been almost no swarming 
this spring, less than I have ever 
seen. We may have excess swarming 
at the beginning of our next flow 
which is from sourwood in this sec- 
tion. The bloom buds on sourwood 
look very good and the beekeepers 
are looking forward to a good flow 
from this source. Sourwood does not 
produce every year. Since it failed 
for two years we are hopeful this 
year will give us a crop. The season 
being much earlier bees have already 
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capped section honey. I have sec- 
tions already capped nicely and will 
be ready for the market by May 20. 
The indications are the market will 
be ready for this honey when it 
reaches the market. I have already 
had several calls for the new crop.— 
H. W. Weatherford, Vernon Hill, Va. 


eee 
NEW YORK, May 8. 
These notes are 


bound to be rather 
dozy for we are just 
about midway be- 
tween sleeping and 
waking as we try to 
write. In just a little 
more than’ a week 
we have placed ov- 
er 1000 colonies of 
bees for pollination in Western New 
York apple orchards. It does not 
seem possible that I will ever catch 
up on sleep again. And then in a 
very few days we will have to begin 
gathering the colonies in and get 
them located on the clover ranges 
for the honey flow. 

Weather: Fruit bloom is just about 
three weeks earlier this season than 
last. Last year we finished putting 
bees in the orchards on May 24 and 
this year we finished on May 5. 

The demand for bees has been very 
pleasing in spite of the fact that ap- 
ple growers have just experienced 
the most disastrous marketing season 
in the history of the industry. Thou- 
sands of bushels of fine quality ap- 
ples have been taken from cold stor- 
age plants and sold to processing 
plants at prices that have not paid 
for storage and hauling. We had not 
anticipated a very great demand for 
bees for pollination under these cir- 
cumstances. Much of the business 
has had to be on credit but we felt 
we were willing to go along as a mat- 
ter of necessity. 

Condition of Bees: Up until about 
the first of March there was practi- 
cally no winter loss of bees. Febru- 
ary was unusually warm and much 
brood rearing started. March turned 
cold and many colonies wore them- 
selves out trying to maintain a brood 
rearing temperature, which has re- 
sulted in losses ranging up to 15 or 
20% of either dead or worthless col- 
onies. The remainder or good colon- 
ies are above normal in strength and 
are securing enough nectar on good 
days to supply them amply with 
stores. 

Clover looks the most promising it 
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has for a number of years and we 
have hopes for a fair honey crop. 
Market: Retail market for honey 
continues at about the same prices as 
last fall. However, the demand is 
rather slow. We fear that a big crop 
this season might mean rather low 
prices unless something occurs to 
correct the political rackets that are 
responsible for this so-called ‘“Reces- 
ae H. M. Myers, Ransomville, 





eee 
ONTARIO, May 7. 

Weather: Looking 
over the country- 
side with no calen- 
dar in sight it seems 
like May 20th. 

It is the earliest 
season for this sec- 
tion of the country 
we have had for 
many years. Fruit 
bloom is out and we feel that we 
should be giving the bees their usual 
spring examination, clipping queens, 
etc. But the weather is too cool for 
that work. We had abnormally warm 
weather earlier to rush vegetation 
way ahead of where it should be. 

With fruit bloom out and clover 
rank in growth for this time of the 
year, naturally everything is in a 
critical condition for if we get a 
heavy frost before May 15 (and that 
often happens in Ontario) great dam- 
age would be done to agricultural in- 
terests in general, beekeeping in- 
cluded. However, we can hope only 
for the best and at any rate we have 
had the pleasure of enjoying one of 
the finest early spring seasons that 
has come this way for many years. 

Condition of Bees: As to the bees, 
I should judge that losses have been 
much heavier than anticipated earli- 
er in the season. Package men are 
doing a heavy business and our local 
railway men tell us that more pack- 
ages have gone through on our line 
than ever before. Consumption of 
stores has been unusually heavy as 
weather warm enough to allow some 
pollen to come in has prevailed for 
weeks past. Colonies have been stim- 
ulated and today I looked into a few 
colonies in one of our apiaries, and 
I did not like the looks of things at 
all. These colonies had eight and in 
some cases nine frames of brood in 
a ten-frame hive, and little if any 
sealed stores was in evidence in 
some of them. With good weather 
ahead for two weeks for dandelion 
bloom, well and good, but with bad 
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weather—well, that would be a dif- 
ferent story. 

As already intimated, clover is 
rank and the acreage is the largest 
we have had for a decade. This con- 
dition prevails where I have trav- 
elled this spring and particularly in 
the alsike seed-growing districts. 

Market: There is little honey on 
the market and a visit to one of the 
big department stores last week 
revealed that honey is not moving 
very rapidly. But we have calls ev- 
ery day or so for honey, and I am 
sorry to say that we cannot supply 
even these small demands. 

Miscellaneous: As a result of this 
early season we are all at sea in car- 
rying out our regular schedule of 
work, as done in other years. We al- 
ways count on overhauling every 
colony during fruit and dandelion 
bloom, examining for disease, clip- 
ping queens, etc. Once dandelion 
bloom is over bee work is finished 
until clover opens. 

We have made up winter losses 
with packages and our mistake was 
in not having them come earlier to 
match the early season. But not be- 


- ing a prophet I did not seem to sense 


this early season and as a result did 
not order packages much earlier than 
usual. Packages that came about 
three weeks ago appear to have come 
along nicely and others just insialled 
today, have yet to prove what they 
will do. 

That symposium on installation of 
packages in a recent issue of Glean- 
ings was interesting and I read all 
the different methods as used by dif- 
ferent authorities. But because of 
being stupid or mulish we have not 
used any of methods suggested. 

We no longer feed package bees 
before installing as we feel convinced 
after many experiments that the 
feeding is of little, if any benefit. 
And as for getting bees into the hives 
we simply reduce the hive to five 
combs, remove the food tin and 
place the package in the hive beside 
the five combs. This is the most rap- 
id method I know of. In putting in 25 
packages one afternoon recently we 
remarked that we did not think a 
dozen bees flew out while we were 
at work. The bees come out at their 
leisure and all things considered we 
think this the best way of all, hav- 
ing, of course, all due respect for the 
methods advocated and used by 


many who are much better beekeep- 
ers than the writer.—J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ontario. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





A Square Strainer for a Round Tank 


Nail 1”x6” boards together as indi- 
cated in the drawing forming a box. 
Tack one-eighth-inch mesh hardware 
screen to the box to form a bottom. 
Inside the box spread the cheesecloth 





strainer. The projecting ends of the 
boards rest on the edge of the tank 
and will not fall in as sometimes 
happens where the cheesecloth is 
spread over the top of the tank and 
tied with a string. —Frank Noel, 
Carlton, Pa. 


eee 
Do Martin’s Destroy Bees? 


Having kept bees since 1927 I al- 
ways wondered if my neighbor’s mar- 
tins (about two dozen of them every 
summer) could or did catch my bees. 
From last summer’s happenings I 
strongly believe, that bees can chase 
away the martins from the space 
around the hives. Now I wonder 
what other beekeepers know about 
martins.—J. V. Wierer, Orlando, Fla. 

eee 


Mr. Sardar Singh, of Lyallpur, In- 
dia. This picture was taken during 
August, 1937 in one of the Root Com- 
pany apiaries, during Mr. Singh’s 
recent visit to this country. A letter 
received recently from Mr. Singh 
tells us that he is back in India tak- 
ing up his duties where left off to 
make a visit to this and other coun- 
tries. He was away from home more 
than a year, studying beekeeping 
conditions in the various countries 
visited. 


Why Not Use a Wheelbarrow? 


One of the most helpful labor- 
saving devices in the beeyard is a 
good wheelbarrow. By this, I mean 
one designed for the purpose, light, 
strong, with flat bed at least as wide 
as the hive and with uprights at the 
proper slant. Since The A. I. Root 
Company ceased listing the Daisy 
wheelbarrow, I have not seen any on 
the market suitable for a beekeeper’s 
use. Why this most useful implement 
has been discontinued by supply 
dealers is difficult to understand. 
The wheelbarrow is useful not only 
for carrying loads but also as a 
means of saving the beekeeper’s 
back. Instead of lifting off heavy 
supers and placing them on the 
ground when examining brood, and 
then hoisting them back on again, 
the wheelbarrow is placed a few 
inches back of the hive, the front of 
the supers tipped up and the whole 
swung or slid over, thus avoiding the 
necessity of lifting the entire weight 
a height of two feet or more in re- 
placing supers. Probably not more 
than one beeman in a hundred uses 
a barrow for the purpose mentioned, 
perhaps because they have not 
learned the trick.—E. S. Miller, Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 
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Another Blunder 

If I ever get to 
the place where I no 
longer make mis 
takes Ill be too 
good for this world. 
Quite often when I 
do something foolish 
I say to myself, 
“Well, you'll never 
catch me doing this 
again.” Then the 
next thing I know 
I’m doing the same 
thing again. 

This blunder was 








Beginners 





unexpected happens. 

If we could count 
on weather condi- 
tions running about 
the same each season 
we would know ex- 
actly what to do in 
aplary management. 
But no two seasons 
are the same and we 
must be on the alert 
constantly to fit our 
program to suit 
changing conditions. 

The early spring 
this season caused 








in connection with 
introducing a queen. 
I had divided a 
very populous colony and was about to 
introduce a queen to the queenless di- 
vision. I have a certain queen introducing 
eage I use, which necessitates transfer- 
ring the queen from the mailing cage in 
which she is received, over to this cage. 
According to Hoyle, such transferring 
should be done inside of a building, so 
that if the queen should escape she 
would fly against a window and could 
then be easily recovered. Instead of fol 
lowing this procedure I attempted to 
transfer the queen outside, in the apiary, 

I got the introducing cage all ready 
and pried up one corner of the wire 
screen on the queen mailing cage. That 
queen was quick as lightning. She slipped 
through my clumsy fingers and I made a 
lunge after her as she circled above my 
head and finally out of sight. Usually 
such a queen returns to the spot from 
which she “takes off,” but I could not 
be sure that this queen would return and 
if she did, she might, and doubtless 
would be killed if she entered the hive. 
And so I had to use another queen but I 
made sure she didn’t fly away. 

A Little Trick in Handling Queens 

When it seems necessary to handle 
queens outside, one should have a bucket 
of water (not too cold) in which to sub- 
merge the caged queen before taking her 
out of the cage. Her wings being wet pre 
vents her from flying. 


Ne Two Seasons Alike 


One thing that makes beekeeping so 
interesting is that we are always living 
in anticipation of a good season ahead 
and we never know what is around the 
corner, We are occasionally disappointed 
but all of us are optimists. Usually the 


M. J. DEYELL 


bees to consume an 
enormous amount of 
stores and it has 
been necessary in many instances to feed 
sugar syrup to make up this deficiency 
in stores. Right now, May 20, as this talk 
is prepared bees in most of the clover 
belt are getting very little nectar, In 
some regions blackberry, when it opens, 
furnishes some nectar. 

The clover flow is likely to start early 
this year and I hope all of you begin- 
ners, and more experienced beekeepers 
as well, may have your bees right up to 
the pink of condition when the f.0w 
opens for it is only the very populous col 
onies that store the maximum crop of 
surplus honey. 

Southern Beekeepers Have Taken Surplus 

When you read this issue, page 355, 
you will see where a Florida beekeeper, 
Otto Hurd, got a good crop of orange 
honey. And you will notice what he says 
about swarming, or rather, the lack of 
swarming during the height of the flow. 

Many other Southern beekeepers in 
other states have also secured surplus. 
In fact, honey has been taken off in 
some of the middle states. But in the 
northern tier of states and Canada the 
main flow is yet to come, or will be on 
early in June in such states as Ohio and 
Indiana and a little later in states farth 
er north, 

Problem of Swarming 

It is quite necessary in apiary manage 
ment to have colonies reach their peak of 
strength at the time the major honey 
flow begins. If colonies reach their peak 
too early, as is sometimes the case, 
swarming may occur, or, if such colon- 
ies do not swarm, they may lose their 
zest for honey gathering. Some beekeep- 
ers divide very populous double-story 
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Here is one method of learning the general condition of a colony without removing the hive 
cover or frames. 


colonies about six weeks prior to the be- 

ginning of the main flow, give the queen- 

less divisions laying queens and manage 

in such a way that both divisions reach 

their peak of strength at the proper time 
the beginning of the main flow. 

As a rule not need to 
worry about their colonies becoming too 
strong prior to the main flow. 

A Good Way to Control Swarming 

You, of reeall what was said 
earlier about comb space, which in apiary 
management putting on supers. 
One of authorities on 
keeping said that congestion within the 
hive is the prime cause of swarming. 


beginners do 


course, 


means 


our greatest bee- 


What causes congestion? Usually a 
lack of comb space, or supers at the 
proper time, Many beekeepers are too 
stingy with supers, and swarming re- 


sults. Hundreds of tons of honey are lost 
each because beekeepers fail to 
put on supers in time. 

Nectar is said to be approximately 
66% water. Colonies of bees require plen 
ty of comb space for evaporating this 
water content from nectar before it is 
finally redueed down to honey which 
should contain 17% and 18% 
moisture. 

If Queen Cells are Started—What Then? 

Sometimes a colony may make prepa- 
rations for swarming even in spite of all 
swarm control measures. Destroying 
queen cells may delay swarming but does 
not always prevent it. The demareeing 
method referred to by Mr. Miller, page 
359 this issue works well and can be used 
in extracted honey production, 

Two Methods of Supering 

The first is the so-ealled orthodox 
method. The first super is added over the 
brood chamber on top of the queen ex- 
cluder. When this super is about half 
filled another super is placed underneath 
or directly above the excluder. The last 


season 


between 


super given is placed direetly above the 
queen excluder at the bottom of the pile. 
This necessitates lifting off and on 
filled and partly filled supers and means 
a lot of labor especially if the piles of 
supers are high. 


Supering on Top Easier 


During the past five years we have 
been practicing top supering which is 


very simple and labor-saving, The first 
super is placed on the brood ehamber 
and when it is partly filled the second 
super is placed on top of the first. The 
third super is placed on top of the see 
ond and so on. The success in 
top supering is to give supers in plenty 
of time. As soon as we find a sprinkling 
of honey-in the outside of the two out 
side combs it is time to put another super 
on top and we do not need to take down 
the pile to see if a fresh super is needed. 

Top supering results in better filled 
this saves time and labor in 


seeret of 


and 
extracting honey. 


How to handle the Food Chamber 


combs 


When we first began using the food 
chamber we kept it on top of the pile 
of supers during the main honey flow, 
the queen being confined to a single 
brood chamber, This meant lifting the 


food chamber off and on each time a su- 
per was added, 
There are different methods of manip- 


uluating the food chamber during the 
honey flow. We now leave it over the 


brood chamber during the entire season 
and we have a double brood chamber. 
The queen excluder is placed above this 
double brood chamber and supers added 
above as needed, With top supering in 
connection with the double brood cham- 
ber plan the entire procedure is very 
simple. 

Those interested in producing comb 
honey should send for our free booklet 

(Continued on page 397) 
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Asked and 


Proper Time to Install Pack- 
ages 





Question.—Is it too late 
this season to put package 
bees with queens into hives? 
I have a few empty hives.— 
John R,. Stewart, Michigan. 

Answer.—No. Packages can be in- 
stalled any time up until the begin- 
ning of the main honey flow. If pack- 
ages are put in at the beginning of a 
honey flow they are likely to build 
up quickly to normal colonies that 
may store some surplus. However, 
the proper time to install packages 
is six or eight weeks prior to the 
beginning of the main honey flow, 
in order that the packages may have 
time to develop into strong colonies 
that will store the maximum crop 
of surplus honey. Packages that are 
put in early and given the proper 
management may store as much 
surplus as over-wintered colonies. If 
there is likely to be a fall honey 
flow during August and September 
in your locality, packages put into 
hives right away should build up 
well on the white flow and be in 
splendid condition to take advantage 
of the later honey flow in the fall. 


Honey for Diabetes 
Question.—I am getting quite a few 





inquiries about tupelo honey as a food 
value and its safety as a sweet for use 
by those who suffer from diabetes. If 
you have anything authentic from doc- 


tors or dieticians on the subject of tupelo 
honey for the use of diabetic patients 
I would appreciate it very much.—James 
R. Brockus, West Virginia. 
Answer.—Honey is being used by 
some diabetics in very moderate 
quantities, with most beneficial re- 
sults. Much, of course, depends upon 
the individual and the stage of the 
diséase, If the case is far advanced, 
probably no form of sweet, even hon- 
ey, can be used. In any event, we 
strongly advise everyone suffering 
from diabetes melittus to trY out a 
little honey, preferably  tupelo, 
mountain sage, or sourwood, in very 
moderate quantities, and always un- 
der the direction of a competent phy- 
sician. If sugar shows in the urine, or 
in the blood, then cut down the 
quantity of honey taken, or drop it 
altogether. A physician will be able 
to advise on this point. We have one 
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Answered 





man in mind, whose case 
was pronounced advanced 
diabetes, and who is still 
in good health at the age 
of eighty. However, he 
says that he uses only 
very small quantities of tupelo 
honey and no other form of sweet. 
You will find this question discussed 
fully and elaborately by Dr. Bodog 
F. Beck, of 116 East 58th Street, 
New York City, in his new book, 
“Honey and Health’. He recom- 
mends tupelo, mountain sage, or 
sourwood honeys, all of which are 
high in levulose and low in dextrose. 
Physicians have found that patients 
can take pure levulose when they 
cannot take ordinary sugar. As hon- 
ey contains large quantities of levu- 
lose, it is more easily assimilated by 
a diabetic than ordinary sugar. 


Double Brood Chambers 


Question.—I have kept a few colonies 
of*bees for a number of years in two- 
story hives the year around but didn’t 
do anything else except put on supers 
when needed. I always had some trouble 
with swarming. I read a number of times 
to take the frames with the most brood 
and put them on top above the queen 
excluder. Frames of brood _ usually 
contain a lot of pollen, too, in May and 
June here. Will not some of this get in 
the honey later when extracting those 
frames? Or doesn’t this plan help much 
in preventing swarming?—Henry Keller, 
Wisconsin. 

Answer.—We are _ interested in 
knowing that you operate your col- 
onies in two-story hives, placing 
supers above the second story as 
they are needed. That is the way we 
operate our bees. We are very sel- 
dom troubled with swarming when 
we provide plenty of supers before 
they are actually needed. If supers 
are permitted to become crowded 
with nectar the colonies naturally 
start queen cells. We like the idea of 
confining each queen to a double 
brood chamber, below a queen ex- 
cluder, in the production of extract- 
ed honey. When we take combs of 
brood from the brood chamber, be- 
low the queen excluder to put in 
supers, a queen may be developed 
above, especially if a small hole is 
left, so that the virgin queen may 
get out to mate. It is disgusting to 
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find brood in the combs at the time 
bee escapes are put on, to remove 
surplus honey. And so, we would say 
put plenty of supers on and put them 
on early to avoid any congestion in 
the hives. 

Moving Bees Six Miles 

Question.—It is necessary for me to 
move five strong colonies of bees a dis- 
tance of six miles by small truck. How 
and when should the moving be done? 
I intended to get this moving done earli- 
er when weather was cool but hot weath- 
er has come now.—F. G. Griffin, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Answer.—You should do the mov- 
ing late in the evening, after all of 
the bees are in the hives, or very 
early in the morning before the bees 
leave the hives. If the weather is not 
too hot you can use only screens 
tacked over the hive entrances while 
bees are being moved. Be sure hive 
bottoms and covers are fastened on 
securely. If you were moving the 
colonies a few hundred miles, in 
which case your truck would be 
moving during a part of the day, it 
would be much safer to use top 
screens as well as entrance screens 
to provide ample ventilation. 

The Size of a Drone 

Question.—What ‘is the approximate 
size of the drone in comparison with the 
worker bee?—M. R. Vikla, Minnesota. 

Answer.—Unfortunately we have 
few data on this subject, although 
the German investigator, Zander, 
states that the drone weighs approxi- 
mately twice as much as does the 
worker. On the basis of 5,000 work- 
ers to the pound, this would mean 
that there are 2,500 drones to the 
pound.—Answered by Jas. I. Ham- 
bleton, In charge Division of Bee 
Culture, Washington, D. C. 


Bees and Neighbors 


Question.—I have a dozen colonies of 
bees in the back part of my lot located 
at the edge of a small town. My old 
neighbors understand about bees and do 
not object if a few fly around, but there 
are some new neighbors who make a fuss 
every time a bee comes near them and 
threaten to try to make me take my bees 
outside of the corporation. What can I 
do about it?—R. A. Snyder, New York. 

Answer.—You doubtless handle 
your bees properly. Obviously bee- 
keepers in towns and cities should 
exercise unusual care in selecting 
the proper time of the day and the 
season for opening hives to examine 
bees. When bees are stirred up due 
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to unintelligent handling they can 
and sometimes do make trouble, not 
only for the owners but also for 
other beekeepers in the neighbor- 
hood who handle their bees properly. 
It is well, if possible, to get on the 
good side of all neighbors, new and 
old. Get them interested in bees and 
their value as pollinators. Give these 
neighbors a jar of honey occasionally 
and you will be agreeably surprised 
how honey distributed judiciously 
will cover a multitude of sins on the 
part of the bees. 


Too Dangerous—Don’t Do It 


Question.—There are those who advo- 
eate burning the bees and all material 
infected with AFB except the hive 
bodies, covers and bottom boards which 
are scorched by flame. Others shake the 
bees into a clean hive with only founda- 
tion in the frames. 

Why not shake the bees into a clean 
hive that has foundation and one comb? 
The bees would deposit their AFB honey 
in the empty cells of the drawn comb 
and the beekeeper could remove the 
comb the next day and substitute a 
frame of foundation. This system would 
help to prevent swarming out and the 
beekeeper would still have his bees. The 
danger of another outbreak of AFB 
would also be lessened, as the infected 
honey is removed from the colony before 
they use it for brood rearing.—Floyd S. 
Cartwright, Minnesota. 

Answer. The plan _ proposed 
would be attended with a great deal 
of risk. The one comb given probably 
would not catch all of the AFB hon- 
ey. Some of it would be deposited 
in initial cells built from the foun- 
dation. Work done by the Govern- 
ment Bee Culture Laboratory at 
Baton Rouge, La., shows that bees 
shaken from an AFB colony can car- 
ry the germs of AFB for 48 hours or 
longer. This shows why shaking and 
attempting to save the bees has 
proven to be a failure. It is well to 
remember that shaking, while it 
may clean up for the first year, will 
almost invariably show recurrence 
the second or third season thereaf- 
ter. The history of shaking, over the 
United States, shows that shaking 
does not clean up a territory while 
burning does. This is why 99%, if 
not 100%, of the inspectors of the 
country are in favor of burning the 
bees as well as the infected combs. 


Best Time for Requeening 


Question.—Some say colonies should be 
requeened each year. If so, at what time 
(Continued on page 407) 
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The summer meeting of 
Iowa beekeepers in charge 
of the Dubuque County 
Beekeepers’ Association 
cooperating with the Iowa 
Beekeepers’ Association, will be held 
at Dubuque on June 17 and 18. Invi- 
tations have been extended to the 
Associations of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois and it is hoped that 
there will be a large representation 
of beekeepers from these states at 
the meetings, 

eee 

There has been published in Rus- 
sia The A BC and X Y Z of Bee Cul- 
ture in the Russian language. The 
translation was made by Ch, Abrin- 
ossoff. His letters show that he is a 
master of the English language as, of 
course, he is a master of the Russian 
language. He has covered apparently 
all of the practical and much of the 
scientific. The Russian people are 
eager to adopt American methods 
and no doubt this translation will 


introduce American beekeeping 
among millions more people. 
eee 


DID YOU KNOW that the annual 
meeting to be held in Charleston, 
South Carolina, on November 28, 29, 
and 30 will be conducted from the 
Fort Sumter Hotel? That the first 
time a British flag was hauled down 
and replaced by an American flag 
was in Charleston in 1775? That the 
first attempt at fireproof construc- 
tion in America was the “Fireproof 
Building” overlooking Washington 
Square in Charleston? It was de- 
signed by Robert Mills, designer of 
the United States Treasury Building 
and the Washington Monument. It 
was occupied in 1822 and completed 
in 1826. That the first legitimate 
theatre in the United States was the 
“New Theatre” in Charleston? Here 
the tragedy known as ‘“‘The Orphan” 
was performed on February 23, 1735. 
That Edgar Allen Poe, as a soldier, 
was stationed at Fort Moultrie on 
Sullivan’s Island?—E. S. Prevost, 
Clemson, S. C. 


eee 
The Colorado Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation has reorganized with Frank 
Belt, Grand Valley, Pres.; John Holz- 
berlein, Greeley, Vice Pres.; and L. 
R. Rice, Greeley, Sec.-Treas. 
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News 





The Executive Commit- 
tee of the Texas Beekeep- 
ers’ Association visited 
Lockhart May 11 and 
completed the arrange- 
ments for the sixty-first annual 
meeting of the Association. To make 
possible the greatest attendance the 
dates July 1 and July 2 were select- 
ed as this period does not clash with 
agricultural meetings held at Col- 
lege Station or elsewhere in the 
State. The meeting will open Friday 
morning, July 1, at ten o’clock. The 
program will be given over to an ad- 
dress of welcome, the first business 
meeting and papers. The afternoon 
program will consist of papers and 
addresses. At four o’clock a field trip 
will be made to the Luling Founda- 
tion Farm. At seven o’clock the Bee- 
keepers’ Buzz will be held at the 
Lockhart City Park. Saturday morn- 
ing the final business session and re- 
mainder of the papers will be given. 
The City of Lockhart has extended a 
warm welcome to the beekeepers 
and promises that they will do 
everything to make the 1938 meet- 
ing a success.—H. B. Parks, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Texas Beekeepers 
Ass'n. 


eee 
The 3rd annual field meet of the 
Tri-County Association will be held 
Sunday, June 26, at the Leininger 
Walnut Grove Yard, Delphos, Ohio. 
eee 
The Executive Committee of the 
Michigan Beekeepers’ Association 
have chosen the dates August 3, 4, 
and 5 for the summer meetings of 
the Michigan Beekeepers’ Ass'n. 
eee 
The “Who’s Who in Apiculture”, 
page 316, gave Mrs. Ethel Krebs, of 
Sacramento, Calif., as chairman of 
the National Ladies’ Auxiliary. This 
should read Mrs. Irene Duax, Chica- 
go, Ills., president. 
eee 
Following the decision of the 
B.K.L. Council, the “‘Bee Kingdom” 
will be published commencing May, 
1938, in two independent editions: 
an Arabic edition for the Arabic- 
speaking world and an English one 
for other countries. The English edi- 
tion will comprise 40 pages with il- 
lustrations and will be available at a 
(Continued on page 393) 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 

erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 

sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 

longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many 
figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE NEW 1938 TEXAS ecatsclaw honey in 60 
lb. cans, 6 lb. F. O. B. Station. Not less than 
BUCKWHEAT HONEY in kegs. Walter 120 lbs. sold. Sample 10c. Milam Lambright, 
Spink, Varysburg, N. Y. Marathon, Texas. 




















FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. J SOLD OUT of Michigan clover honey, 
Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. thanks! Our 1938 crop should be ready for 
. _ . tl e ‘ ‘ke > J Y a ) T , se 4 S s 
FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. oe Sn pr at E. D. Townsend & Sons, 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. — --snae 
=e We are offering Florida Orange > e 
HONEY Light and light amber extracted. fast - - Mi e oie .. . ~— ‘ —— y» the 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y ee ee ee Se ee ee ee 
: Se Mlb hserenannen Write us your requirements. John N. DeMuth 
MICHIGAN white clover honey. New six- & Son, Corfu, N. Y 


es, Orval Dilley, Grand Ledge, Mich. 








CLOVER HONEY FROM CLOVERDALE, 











CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new Ohio's finest clover extracted in 60’s. Sam- 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. ple, 10ec. Prices upon request. The Cloverdale 
FOR SALE: 150 cans white clover honey, Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio. 
1937 crop. Ralph Blackman, Portland, Mich. HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
CHOICE CLOVER and light amber honey in carload lots of California and western hon 
60's. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich cys. We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Com 





pany, 108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif 
CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new : a - 
> m a0 Sel COMB HONEY Fancy 
60's. Arthur Thayer & Sons, Freeland, Mich. wheat. $8.00 case: Ko. 1. 
NEW TUPELO HONEY. Barrels, 7c; six- tracted, 8c; Light amber, 





amber or Buck- 
50; White ex 
Buckwheat, 









to 











ties, 8c. Stevenson's Apiary, Apalachicola, 5e. Expect new crop clover honey about June 
Fla 20th. Write for quotations. C. B. Howard, 
WELL RIPENED clover extracted in six- | Geneva, N.Y. 
es, 8c, amber 7%c. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, EXTRACTED: California extra white or 
Ohio ange blossom crystallized, 8c; California light 
PALMETTO, mangrove and amber honey in amber crystallized, O 2¢. ‘ OMB; Fancy 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce white clover, 11 oz. and over, $3.65 per case 
Florida : in sit , of 2 dozen. Fancy white clover 5 oz., $3.25 





per case of 4 dozen. Sample, 15c. H. Blitz, 
CAPPING HONEY CASE, $7.80; clover, P. O. Box 3452, Philadelphia, Pa 















































$8.40. Sample, 10c. Owosso Dairy, Owosso, —_ : 
Michigan HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BUCKWHEAT HONEY in 60's. Bargain BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
price to close out balance. Roscoe F. Wixson, guarantee any honey buyers’ financial re 
Dundee, N. York sponsibility and advise all beekeepers to sell 
CHOICE orange blossom honey in sixties or for cash only, or on C. O. D. terms except 
five-pound pails, carlots or less. House & when the buyer has thoroughly established 
Haynes, Dunedin, Fla his credit with the seller 
FANCY TUPELO and light amber honey CASH PAID for all grades of honey. Bee 
for sale, barrels and 60's. Marks Tupelo Hon supplies, and honey containers for sale. A. Ten 
Co Apalachicola, Fla nenhouse, 12213 12th St., Detroit, Mich 
~ HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any quanti WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
ty. H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 light amber extracted honeys Any amount 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio 
SELECT LOTS-——Extracted honey. Prices WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
right. Write us about your needs. A. I. Root shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bry 
Co., 224 West Huron St., Chicago, Ills. ant & Cookinham, Ine., Los Angeles, Calif. 
] WILL CONTRACT 1938 crop white clover WANTED—White and Amber Extracted 
extracted honey. 8c per pound in quantity lots Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax Write 
L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts., 


en SS Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HOWDY’S HONEY—Small lot of white, 


lover and amber, mixed extracted in sixties FOR SALE 


still on hand. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Mich 











CHOICE white sweet clover, also extra light ONE NEW t-inch Lobee honey pam. Has 
amber honey in new 60-pound tins by the case never been Ry ws Price, $15.00. Noah 
or ecarload. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illi- | Bordner, Holgate, Ohio — 
nois 200 1144 BEEWAY COMB honey supers, 
: bargain. No disease. Earl Alexander, 2521 
Fleming Road, Middletown, Ohio 








NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all aren tet 
size packages. Five-pound pails my specialty FGR SALE—One Hershizer wax press and 
Edward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman 172 unbound zine queen excluders A-1 con 
St., Syracuse, N. ¥ dition. S. D. Clark, Bayfield, Wis. 
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Mack’s 


QUEENS 


(They Speak for Themselves) 


3-Band Italians 
Twenty-three years as a breed- 
er enables us to produce queens 
of the Highest Quality. Many 
of our customers who have 
shopped around declare ‘““Mack’s 
queens are the Tops’’. We guar- 
antee all queens to be purely 
mated, to be free of all infec- 
tious or contagious diseases 
and to give entire satisfaction. 
They have to make Good or 
MACK does. You Can’t go 
Wrong with MACK. 
Prices balance of season 
50c each. 


Herman McConnell 


(The Bee & Honey Man) 
Robinson, Rte. 2. Illinois 
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PIERCE QUEEN GRAFTING TOOLS and 
electric uncapping knives. Free illustrated de- 
scriptions, 340 Crosby St., Altadena, Cali- 
fornia 


““YE OLDEN TIMES’’ straw beehives at- 
tract customers at honey stands. Also charm- 
ing for gardens. Photos free. G. Korn, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 


FOR SALE—36-frame radial extractor. Ney- 
er used. Best offer takes it. S. K. Johnson, 
Doylestown, Pa. 











ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Wal 
nut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

100 CASES 60-lb. cans, 2 cans to case. 
Perfect condition. Used once. Price, one or 
more, 40c case; or 35¢ case for lot. George 
T. Hayman, Doylestown, Pa. 








FOR SALE—Comb foundation at money- 
saving prices. Plain, wired and thin section. 
Wax worked at lowest rates. Comb and cap- 
pings rendered. E. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y. 


YGUR WAX worked into quality medium 
brood foundation for 15¢ pound; 100 pounds, 
$11.00; thin super, 22c. For sale, medium 
brood, 10 pounds, $5.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, 
Iowa. 


CARTONS for Cut Comb Honey. New at- 
tractive designs with your name and address. 
Low prices. Fast service. Samples on request. 
May Carton Co., Box 257, Traverse City, 
Michigan, 


QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES at money-saving 
prices. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for catalog. We take honey and 
beeswax in trade. The Hubbard Apiaries. On- 
sted, Michigan. 




















Quality and 
Service 


have increased our business 1000% in 
nineteen years. May we serve you with 
the best in packages and queens. Three- 
band Italians only. 


2-lb. package with queen....... $1.95 
3-lb. package with queen........ 2.55 
Untested queens, each.......... -50 


15% Discount to Dealers. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 
Rt. 1. Montgomery, Ala. 














Hollopeter’s QUEENS 


Can now be had for the twenty-eighth 
successive season. Carefully reared 
from prolific, heavy producing three- 
banded Italian stock. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction assured. Untested queens, 
one for @0c; two or more, at fifty cents 
each, Young tested queens, $1.00 each. 


White Pine Bee Farms 
Rockton, Pa. 














SAVE MONEY with a Rietshe Foundation 
Press; wax worked into foundation, medium 
brood, 15¢ Ib.; 100 Ibs., $11.00; thin super, 
22c. Made on new roller mills. John Stege 
dirk, Hubbard, Iowa. 

COMPLETE queen painting outfits, $2.00 
postpaid. We save your time, we save you 
money. You save your queens, and get more 
honey. Southwick Apiaries, 176 Waban Aven- 
ue, Waban, Massachusetts. 








QUALITY packs of pure maple products, 
buckwheat and clover honey in latest styled 
packages, all sizes. Prices are right. May we 
have a trial order from you. Northern Maple 
Syrup Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Fine quality queen mailing 
eages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Michigan. 





$11.00 is our price for working 100 pounds 
of your wax into medium brood. Our large 
modern bee hive factory is manned by exper!- 
enced workers, milling thousands of pounds 
of comb foundation and hundreds of thousands 
of board feet of lumber into bee hives annual- 
ly. QUALITY AT LOW COST is our motto. 
Free catalog. Free shipping tags for your wax 
The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 

ITALIAN QUEENS, W. G. Lauver, Middle- 
town, Pa. 

SILVER RUN QUEENS are sterling. Try 
them. W. E. Streetman, Fortson, Ga. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—50c each. Ralph J. 
Dearing, 94 Deerhurst Blvd., Kenmore, N. Y 

















ITALIAN BEES that please. Limited num 
ber select queens, 75c each. Reacroft, Rey- 
noldsville, Pa. 
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LEATHER-CGLORED Italian queens 50c¢ 
each, Satisfaction guaranteed. Diemer Bee Co., 
Liberty, Mo. 

EMPIRE 
for honey 
Son, Groton, 





STATE 
production, 
ms Be 

GOOD THREE-BAND Italian Queens, ready 
to send, at market price, anytime. D. W. How- 


STRAIN 
50c each, 


Italians. Bred 
Coggeshall & 








ell, Shellman, Georgia. 
TO MAKE SURE of a good honey crop, 
try our Three-banded Italians. Alamance Bee 


Company, Graham, No. Car. 
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‘*She-suite-me’’ queens, 8- 
banded Italians, most excel- 
lent strain: One queem, 75a; 
3 queens, $2.00. Stamps ac- 
cepted for single queen. 


Koolairy veil, $1.50 post- 
paid, SAFIN queen cage, $1, 
for ten; 15c for one. 

ALLEN LATHAM 
Norwichtown, Conn. 








GOLDEN ITALIAN Queens, untested, .50; 
tested, $1.00; select tested, $1.50. Sam Hin- 
shaw & Son, Randleman, N. C. 





FOR NO. 1 package bees and queens try our 





three-banded Italians. Carolina Apiaries. A. 
E. Cardner, Burlington, N. C., Rt. 5. 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS for May 


and June shipment, or will exchange for hon- 
ey. W. A. Fletcher, Garland, Texas. 

MILLER BROTHERS—tThree Rivers, Texas. 
Only exclusive Caucasian breeders west of the 
Mississippi. Packages with queens introduced. 

MY CAREFULLY BRED QUEENS and 
package bees will mean dollars to you. Let me 
quote you prices, D. P. Green, Rt. 2, Deland, 
Fla. 

I HAVE PACKAGE BEES in Louisiana 
and Texas, that can go at once by express. If 




















in a hurry, write E. D. Townsend, Northstar, 
Michigan, 

CAN FURNISH 3-banded Italian queens, 
and mail from one of my shippers in Louisi- 
ana. Write me, and say how many you want. 
Kk. D. Townsend, Northstar, Michigan. 

Long-tongued Caucasian bees and queens. 


Gentle, prolific, hardy. Better honey gatherers, 
winter better. Queens, 50c each. 15% discount 
to dealers. P. B. Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, 
Ala. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, carefully reared, high 
producing, European foulbrood resistant. New 
Jersey Experiment Station stock, 75¢e. Spicer 
stock one dollar. Circular. E. G. Carr, Pen- 


nington, N, J. 





STILL have a good supply of package bees 
at our Suwanee River Apiaries, that can be 
delivered in short notice. Address Smith Bros., 
Lake City, Florida, or E. D. Townsend, North- 
star, Michigan. 

GOLDEN QUEENS 
produce hardy, gentle 
reared. Untested, 50c; tested, $1.00. Health 
certificate. Satisfaction guaranteed. O. E. 
Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, N. C. 

BEGINNER’S BEST BET—High quality 
Italian queens introduced; one standard comb 
with honey and brood, 2 pounds of bees, queen 
leose and laying, $2.45 each. Ephardt’s Hon- 
ey Farms, Luling, Louisiana. 

HELDERBERG MOUNTAIN queens. These 
young, leather-colored queens are reared from 
our most prolific and hardy mothers. None bet- 
ter raised. Satisfaction guaranteed. 50c each. 
Greulick and Son, Scotia, New York. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS that produce 
workers, very gentle to handle, good honey 
gatherers. Health certificate, satisfaction guar 
anteed. Select tested, $1.50; tested, $1.00; 
untested, 50c. D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, 





quality that 
workers, personally 


Excellent 














N.C 

TWO BEE YARDS, one near Scotia, other 
near Duanesburg, 40 and 50 swarms each. 
Bees guaranteed free from disease, winter 


cases, honey house, hives, supers, newly paint- 
ed, George Walthousen, Schenectady, N. Y., 
Telephone—6-1617. 





QUEENS 


Three-Banded Italians 
Stock recently imported from 
Italy. Queens very prolific and 
build up quick. Bees are gentle 

and great workers. 

This stock guaranteed to clean up 
E.F.B. and stay that way. 
No uncapping dead cells. Just re- 
queen and they will do 
the balance. 

Select Queens balance of the sea- 
son, 50c each. 

15% discount to dealers. 


The Crowville Apiaries, Winnsboro, La. 

















CHOICE 
ITALIAN 


50 RETURN 
QUEENS Cc MAIL 


The rush is now over and we can fill orders 
promptly. Take advantage of lower prices and 
requeen with proven quality. Our sixteen 
years’ experience assures you of the best stock 
money can buy. 


Untested queens, each............ ...$ .50 
2-lb. pkg. with young queen, each...... 1.95 
3-lb. pkg. with young queen, each...... 2.55 


Norman Bros. Apiaries 
Ramer, Alabama 








Social Honey Bees 


Yes, they are gentle and kind, too. Order 
some of our long tongued Caucasian 
queens and bees and see how easy they 


are to handle in your own yards. For June, 
untested queens, each, 50c; tested, $1.50; 
select tested, $2.00, postpaid. 2-pound pkgs. 


each with queens, $2.30; 3-pound pkgs. 
each with queens, $3.05. Packages sent 
by express collect, health certificate with 
each shipment. Service the kind you have 


a right to expect. 


BOLLING BEE CO. 


BOLLING, ALA. 
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Italian Bees 


2-lb. pkg. with queen... .$1.95 
3-lb, pkg. with queen.... 2.55 
Untested queen.......... .50 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Nearest shippers to you. 


Plantersville Apiaries 


Plantersville, Miss. 





Ideal Introducin? Cage 





We have a stock of these wonderful 
all metal queen imtroducing cages. 
Complete directions with each cage. 
Price 25 cents each 
$2.25 per dozen 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 





QUEENS — ITALIAN — QUEENS 


Bain’s gentle stock will increase the yield 
and make your apiary work a pleasure 
Untested queen ...$ -765 Select Tested . . $2.00 
Select Unt. queen. 1.00 Breeding queen 5.00 
Tested queen ... 1.50 Tested Brd. ...10.00 


JAMES W. BAIN, Marion, Ohio 


Package Bees and Queens 


It’s the queen that excells 





Let us quote you on your needs 


Qverbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 








Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International Mon- 
ey Order for five shillings (Australian) 
at your Poet Office. 
Write now to The Hditor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, New South Walesa, 
Australia. 
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PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Express 
or Parcel Post. Thrifty stock and _ gentle. 
Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala. 

REAL PETS—Brown’'s Stingless Bees. 
Good honey-gatherers non-swarmers. Season’s 
price, $1.00 for a queen; over 10, 90c¢ each. 
Brown's Apiary, Cape May Court House, N. J. 

CAUCASIAN BEES and queens for June 
and later delivery. 2-lb. packages, $1.95; 3-lb. 
package, $2.55. Untested queens, 50c each. 
15% discount to dealers. Safe arrival, satis 
faction. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., R. 4, Box 
132, Greenville, Ala. 











EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro- 
duce bees a little more yellow than three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good work- 
ers, Untested, 50c each: tested, $1.00. Health 
certificate and satisfaction, Hazel V. Bonke- 
meyer, Randleman, N. C. Route 2. 





CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own. 
The stock has been bred and selected in the 
North the past 34 years for good winterers, 
hustlers, gentleness, and fine color; 75¢ each: 
dozen, $8.00; breeders, $6.00. Emil Gute 
kunst, Colden, N Y 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES—Prompt ship 
ment, beginning May 1. T'wo-pound package 
bees with queen, $2.45; three-pound, $3.15. 
Shipped by express collect, or if by parcel 
post, add postage. Choice hardy Italian queen. 
75c, Safe arrival guaranteed. Birdie M. Hartle, 
Box 363, Reynoldsville, Penn. 








PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—For the 
past five years I have been producing bees and 
queens in this sub-tropical climate under nat 


_ural conditions from my northern stock. Let 


me explain why these packages are producing 
upward to four hundred pounds honey in my 
Dakota apiaries and very little superseding 
R DD. Jenkins, San Benito, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Small extracter in good condi 
tion, Write B. Young, Maple Place, Plymouth, 
Mass 











WANTED—Original poems, songs, for im 
mediate consideration. Send poems to Colum- 
bian Music Publishers Ltd., Dept. P19, Toron- 
to, Canada. 





WANTED—Man to do work, for elderly ex- 
perienced beekeeper, in caring for 200 colon 
ies bees. State age, weight, wages expected 
Board and room provided. Robert Conn, Roar- 
ing Branch, Pa 





WANTED TO BUY 300 to 500 colonies 
of bees in good nectar yielding territory, es 
tablished apiaries in Eastern or Middle West 
ern states. Address full particulars to Box 
16, Idaho Falls, Idaho 








THE BEEK WORLD—The 


leading jour- 


nal in Great Britain, and the only interna 
tional bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac 


tice of apiculture Speciment copy post free, 
12 cents stamps. Membership of the Club, in 
cluding ubseription to the paper, 10/6. The 
Apis Club, L. Illingworth. The Way's End 
Foxton, Royston, Herts, England 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


WILL SELL ALL or part small package out- 
fit Gulf Coast state sox 25, Gleanings, 
Medina, Ohio 

STANDARD ten-frame extracting and comb 
supers drawn comb and other bee goods 


Umbach, Bach 











cheap No disease Paul OC. 
Mich 
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JUST NEWS 


(Continued from page 388) 
subscription of 6 shillings per annum 
to any part of the world. Its policy 
will continue to be international. 
Free specimen copies will be sent to 
any who care to apply direct to the 
Bee Kingdom, 60 Rue Menasce, Al- 
exandria, Egypt. 

eee 
A meeting will be held at Atlan- 
tic, Iowa, on Thursday, July 14th. 
This meeting is being sponsored by 
the Iowa Beekeepers’ Association in 
cooperation with the State Horticul- 
tural Society. An opportunity will 
be given to visit the projects of in- 
terest to honey producers and to 
small fruit and vegetable growers. 
eee 


A joint summer meeting of the 
North Dakota and Minnesota bee- 
keepers’ associations is scheduled for 
July 28 and 29 at Grand Forks, N. 
Dak. 

eee 

‘Beekeeping in India,” a series of 
three pamphlets, (1) “Prospects” (2) 
“First Steps” (3) “What Others are 
Doing,” by R. N. Muttoo, Almora, 
U. P. India, are unusually interesting 
and instructive. These pamphlets 
will doubtless serve to awaken an 
interest in beekeeping which is so 
much needed in that great country. 

eee 

Copies of Bulletin E-427, “New 
Recommendations for the Installa- 
tion of Package Bees, Using a Spray 
and Direct-Release Method,” by Dr. 
C. L. Farrar may be obtained free 
of charge by writing to the Division 
of Bee Culture Investigations, Na- 
tional Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Maryland. 

eee 

A revised edition of ‘‘First Lessons 
in Beekeeping,” by C. P. Dadant, has 
just come from the press. Although 
originally written by C. P. Dadant, 
it has been extensively revised by 
M. G. and J, C. Dadant. We have 
gone over it rather carefully and find 
that it is orthodox all the way 
through, presenting the latest ideas 
and practices now in vogue in gener- 
al beekeeping. It contains 127 pages, 
well printed; is beautifully bound 
and exceptionally well illustrated 
with new engravings. It is evident 
that the revisers have created virtu- 
ally a new book, both in contents and 
appearance. It has already had a 
large sale, and those who purchased 
the old copies, will, of course, want 
to acquire this revision, 


’ 
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No Time 
To Waste 


When Honey 
Flow is On. 


Then Buy 


Foundation 


—Bees Draw It Out Immedi- 
ately. 


—Stands Up During Hottest 
Weather. 


—Maximum Number of Work- 
er Cells. 


re $1.10 
> aera 5.10 
(Postage extra from nearest 
Dealer.) 





Triple - Locked Standard 
Frames, rigid square 
make. Brood and Extract- 
ing Combs the very best. 











The A. |. Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio 
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Better-bred Queens Three-banded 


Italians 


Why let that non-performing colony drag along with a poor queen? It would 
pay you well to put one of our Better-Bred queens in each colony that does 
not perform as it should. We can make prompt shipment on any quantity 
queens. Your business is appreciated. 


Reference Merchants’ National Bank, Mobile, Ala. 











ne. OO GE, Gs 6.6 666s sk ce cccceateanecuceaanes $ 42% 
ae rs, We CO. Cc cch ee cee needed sabes eens es 1.95 
rae: SUD GUA CUIOU, 60k ccc ce ctwéwcncedscsscvévcas 2.55 


15% discount to dealers’ on packages, queens one price. 














Genuine Three-Banded Italians 


For a fine crop of honey try our bees and 


Q Q queens. They work fine in cool, damp weath 


Leather-colored Italians er, and are very gentle. Satisfaction guaran- 


We mate all our queens from strong teed, and no disease of any kind. Write for 
standard three-frame nuclei, Large size, circular about our bees. 
Young: laying’ queens $ .50 


Untested Queens, any number, each....$ .50 
Tested Queens, any number, each...... 1.00 
2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, any number, ea. 1.95 
}-lb. pkg. bees with queen, any number, ea. 2.55 


2-lb. package with queen... 
3-lb. package with queen ae 
Full weight guaranteed 
PacRages and Queens as” a : 
5% discount to dealers. 
GOOCH APIARIES 
Farmersville, Texas. ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY 


Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 








FOREHAND’S 
$s Are guaranteed to please 33 
Combless packages and queens 2: 
3 Full weight packages $3 
2: Light shipping crates 33 
2s Forty-six years’ experience =. 
2: Three-banded Italians 2 
HH IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT of 33 
=. packages or queens 2 
3 2-lb. package with queen.......... 1.95 2: 
=: 3-lb. package with queen............ 2.55 2 
:* Untested Queens, each........... . a0 33 
$3 15% discount to dealers. $3 
i FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 
=: Breeders since 1892. 33 
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JENSEN 


Package Bees and Queens. “Right Now Service.” 











Queens 50c each. Queens. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
2 Lb. Packages with Queens. 3 Lb. Packages with Queens. 

1- 10, $2.00 ea. 1- 10, $2.65 ea. 

11-100, 1.85 ea 11-100, 2.50 ea. 
101- up, 1.75 ea. 101- up, 2.40 ea. 

2 Lb. Booster Packages. 3 Lb. Booster Packages. 

(Queenless. ) (Queenless.) 

1- 10, $1.50 ea. 1- 10, $2.15 ea. 

11-100, 1.35 ea. 11-100, 2.00 ea. 


101- up, 1.25 ea. 101- up, 1.90 ea. 


Where those good QUEENS and PACKAGE BEES come from. 
JENSEN’S APIARY COMPANY, Box 305, MACON, MISS. 


Home of Ma man State” Strain Italians. 


F OR Ss A .. & Quick Service 


Pure Italian Queens Dependable Selected 
and Bees ITALIAN 


Nothing but the best. Bright yellow 


and three-banded queens 50c $1.40 Queens 


1 lb. bees with young queen.... 
2 lb. bees with young queen.... 1.95 . 
3 lb. bees with young queen.... 2.55 Wire Us Your Orders 
June, 50c. 


THE PUETT COMPANY 
GRAYDON BROS. Hahira, Ga. 


Route 2. Greenville, Ala. 





























You send for them, they go. 























Increase HONEY SALES with . > rE 
Dripcut Dispensers — Use them as Package Bees and Queens 


a premium or sell them filled with 


: honey 
¥ Sew racason wo xo. 00x60 Hurry Hurry Hurry 
—S \ Bemeee GOR. ccccecas $8.00 
’ Cue 3-5 doz. (per doz.).. 7.50 | We assure you prompt attention on those last 
7 % gross (per doz.).. 7.20 minute orders, Be prepared for the best season 
Prices are f. 0. b. Madi- Send us your order NOW. 
son, Wis. Other styles and 








a sizes write for circular. - Prices os 
ne HUNEY DISPENSER SALES CO | Three-pound package with Queen... $2.55 
S p Box 2077 University Sta. Two-pound package with Queen.. 1.95 
"Cream Madison Wisconsin Mated Italian Queens............. .50 
2 Mention this ad when SOU, dincsuns te Gectene 
Z _ placing your order—a 
: —- percentage of our sale to * - 
Ss you will be given to The Ideal Apiaries 
American Honey Institute DURANT, MISS. 








Pattison’s 3-band Italian Queens * ATTENTION * 


Head your colonies with the best for This little ad may be hard to see and you may 

insured results overlook it but you can’t overlook the value 

Young laying queens.. 50 of STEVENSON’S line-bred GOLDENS. They 

Young tested queens Ces 1.00 won't let you. Deseriptive circular supplied. 

y breeder queens ». OW Queens, 50« 2-lb. pkg. with queen, $1.95; 
No charge for clipping 3-lb., $2.65 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS PREFERRED STEVENSON’S APIARIES, 
THE PATTISON APIARIES, ALBANY, GEORGIA Westwego, La. 
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JUDGE BY RESULTS 


A comparison with any other breed will PROVE to 
| YOU the superiority of our own SPECIAL 


STRAIN of 


| GOLDEN BEES 


Large, gentle and SUPER-PRODUCTIVE! Original Italian 
stock but improved and bred up over a long period of years. Every 
queen is young, fertile, and personally reared. 


Queens 50c, Lots of less than five 60c. 2-lb. pkg. $1.95, 3-lb. pkg. $2.55 


SPOERRI APIARIES, St. Bernard, P.O., Louisiana 








Draw Your Own Conclusions 


“One of the largest pro- 
ducers in the United 
States purchased a 
LIFETIME Extractor in 
1934. In 1935 he pur- 
chased two more, and in 
1936 he purchased three 
—six in all, and this al- 
so involved the discard- 
ing of some other types 
which were in first class 
condition.” 


(Name on request) 


Full description and de- 
tails will be furnished 
on request. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OGDEN, UTAH 


Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho; Los Angeles, California, 5201 So. River- 
side Drive; Denver, Colorado, 3759 Wazee Street. 








.\y 











YOUR HONEY CROP FOR 1938 


depends upon your QUEENS. Replace all poor and failing ones as soon as practical. 

I am specializing in queen-rearing. I have two well-known queen breeders (men who have spent 
years rearing queens for the market) and with our early honey flows all queens are reared under 
natural condition. They can’t be beat 
2-Ib. pkg. bees with queen, $1.95; 3-lb. pkg. bees with queeens, $2.55 each. 

Untested queens, 50c each. 
Dealers and quantity buyers will be quoted upon request. 


FOREHAND QUEENS SINCE 1893. 
N. FOREHAND, 341 Clake St., DeLand, Florida 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 


(Continued from page 385) 
entitled, “How to Produee Comb Honey,’ 
with special reference to swarm control, 
by the late George S. Demuth one of the 
best comb honey producers of his time. 

While Mr, Demuth did not use or ad- 
vocate top supering some are saying that 
it can be used for comb honey produc- 
tion. 

Top supering for comb honey might 
result in travel stained sections in re- 
gions where propolis is plentiful, be- 
cause the bees would have to travel ov- 
er the filled sections to reach the empty 
sections on top. 

Also some have tried the double brood 
chamber hive for comb honey and say 
that it works. 


; 


The double brood chamber hive for 
comb honey would give the queen more 
comb space for brood rearing which 
should mean less congestion and _ less 
swarming. Theoretically, there should be 
less pollen in the sections because of 
the larger brood chamber to hold pollen. 

We hope to give both of these ideas 
a trial in comb honey production this 
season if the season is favorable. 
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PALMETTO cueens 


for balance of season 50c each. 
15% discount to Queen dealers. No disease. 
square deal. 


A 
Cc. G. ELLISON & SONS, Belton, 8. C. 











Italians --- 3 Kinds 


Golden, Three-band, and Leather- 
Colored, Bred for Honey Getters. 
2-lb package with queen. ..$1.75 
3-lb. package with queen... 2.00 


eee .50 
Write for price on large orders. 


Flowers Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 








Because the ten wires and the metallic strip 
are one unit, the weight of the honey comb 
is evenly distributed from the top bar of the 
frame. It is well adapted for hauling on 
rough roads for it has more strength than 
the best wood in the top bar can stand. 
If you consider the cost of wiring, it is more 
economical than the plain, to say nothing of 
the perfect combs it makes that will not de- 
teriorate with age. Made for standard Hoff- 
man frames with one piece bottom only. 
Combs drawn on vertically wired foundation 
are a beekeeper’s best asset. 
$45.00 per 100 Ibs. 
Making charges $18.00 per 100 lbs. if you 
furnish the wax. 








COPY FREE. 


United States. Address— 





2 Years $1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U.S. A. and Canada. 


Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture—both mag- 
azines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only in the 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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j SWARM PREVENTION BY MANIPU. 

Z a G LATION 

% (Continued from page 363) 

4 Mountain ray which will yield greater returns for 

J Cc . the time expended. By following this 
plan as outlined the apiarist will har. 

« aucasian vest the maximum amount of honey 


and reduce swarming to a minimum 
B The author operated sixty colonies 
ees for four years using the method here. 

in described without a single swarm 

They are hardy, long-tongued, All colonies contained the best of 
young queens which favored uni- 


and long-lived, and produce a formity of results in swarm control 


honey crop when others fail. Marion, Ohio. 
Select young queen bees, 50c [While Mr. Bain’s manipulation of combs 
means considerable labor it may be warranted 
balance of season. if it means absolute swarm prevention.—Edi 





Write for circular and package tor.] 


bee prices. If you want genuine 
Caucasians 





Bright ITALIAN QUEENS 
CAUCASIAN | Package Bees. Shipped out the day 


your order is received. 2-lb. pkg 


APIARIES | with young laying queen, $1.95 each: 
| 3-lb., $2.55 each; additional pound 
bees 60c each. Queens, 50c each, 15% 


Brooklyn, Alabama 


is the place to get them. discount to dealers. 
| Taylor Apiaries, Luverne, Ala. 








York’s Package Bees and Queens 


Quality Bred Italians, and also a Limited Supply of Caucasians 


Orders this month will be mainly rush orders and can be handled satis- 
factorily only with a good source of supply. If you are late we will ap- 
preciate serving you with bees and queens from our own yards, 5,500 
colonies to ship from. Bees are our sole business, we have no sidelines 
and our prices are lower, quality considered. Our experience covers 
both ends of the line as we use large quantities of package bees our- 
selves yearly in our Northern yards for honey production which en- 
ables us to better understand your needs and you can be assured that 
we can please you in every regard. Only competent experienced help 
are used to insure uniform full weight packages, service and safe 


shipping. 
Co ee eS 
Tested Queens, each......... ee ea 1.00 
2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, each. oe baie eee ee 1.95 
3-lb. pkg. bees with queen, each. See, Cee vies ae 
2-lb. pkg. bees without queen, each. os Bee 
3-lb. pkg. bees without queen, each.... Siahbrte eee 2.05 
For each additional pound of bees add................ .60 


Order direct from this advertisement and save time. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 


THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES 
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A CONFAB 


(Continued from page 371) 


is over they are not much_ good, 
but if they supersede during the honey 
flow and the weather is hot, then that is 
another story. I’m firm in my belief that 
drones cannot properly fertilize queens 
except during hot weather. I have had 
double-up colonies that were in two 
stories and just powerful but if the 
weather was cool when the virgins they 
raised mated they just would not be of 
much account. I have just given up try- 
ing to raise queens here before June and 
July is much better. It is my opinion 
that the only solution for the man in the 
South is to raise his queens during fav- 
orable weather conditions and winter 
them over and send the wintered-over 
queens with his packages. It might be 
too much expense but if I were buying 
packages I would prefer to pay more for 
queens that were good. 

A. N. Norton, 

Laurel, Montana. 








Package Bees and Queens 


Superior Quality 


Caucasian or Italian. Prompt de- 
livery on every order. 2 lb. and 
queen, $1.95; 3 lb. and queen, 
$2.55. Untested Queens, 50c Dis- 
ease free. 


Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Honey Bee Apiaries 
Sandwich, Ill. 























QUEENS 


Italians Caucasians 
ff Se .50 each 
|) a .45 each 


.42% each 


Weaver Apiaries 


Navasota, Texas 
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GOOD 


Queens? 
We Have Them 


Gentle—Prolific— Well Bred— 
Three-Banded Italians. Out- 
standing honey producers. 
Many leading commercial bee- 
keepers use and endorse my 
strain. 

Select Young Laying Queens, 

50c each. 


Prompt deliveries. 
Ample stock. No disease. 


H. C. SHORT 


FITZPATRICK, ALA. 
ss 


JI 


Queens - 50c 


BY RETURN MAIL 


As good as can be bought. Requeen your col 
onies NOW with John A. Norman’s Bright 
3-band Italians. You will be more than pleased 
with my selected honey-gathering strain. Ev- 
ery queen guaranteed purely mated, safe ar- 
rival, and satisfaction. 2-lb. package and 
queen, $1.95; Untested queen, 50c; 15% dis- 
count to dealers. All packages F.O.B. express. 


Ha@ilth 


John A. Norman 
Route 2, Box 38. LaPine, Ala. 


certificate furnished. 








Stoller’s Thrifty 


Packages a. Nuclei 


Deliveries up to May 1. 

Can furnish 4-frame nuclei, select 

combs, over-running with bees, in fact, 

young colonies prolifie queens. Deliv- 
ered by truck. 

Write the 
Stoller Apiaries, Latty, O. 
and Sylvester, Ga. 
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Take Advantage of 


June Prices 
and the Good 


Prospects for a 
Honey Crop 


3-lb. package ....... .. $2.55 


ee 1.95 
MEE baa hewn ded Te 


Queenless packages also. 


Immediate shipment. 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
































SHIPPED 
Promptly 


Within 24 hours after receipt 
of your order. 


Laying Italian Queens...$ .50 
2-lb. pkg. Bees and queen. 1.95 
3-lb, pkg. Bees and Queen 2.55 
Each additional lb. bees.. .60 


15% discount to dealers 


Citronelle Bee Company 
Citronelle, Ala. 








Honey Labels 


Write for Samples 
The A. 1. Root Co., Medina, O. 














“HONEY AND HEALTH” 
(Continued from page 362) 

Texas, with a statement in an article pub- 
lished in the ‘‘Military Surgeon’’ that during 
the 1936 hay-fever season thirty-three hay- 
fever sufferers obtain partial or complete re- 
lief through the consumption of honey, pro- 
duced in their vicinity. The brood cells con- 
tain a considerable amount of bee-bread (pol- 
len) stored by the bees for their young and 
when this is orally administered it will pro- 
duce a gradual immunity against the allergic 
symptoms caused by the same pollen, Dr. Me- 
Grew found particular relief for patients when 
they chewed the honey with the wax of the 
breod-cells. The hospital staff also made an 
alcoholic extract from pollen and administered 
it in from one to ten drop doses, according to 
the requirements of the patients. 


Honey and Diabetes 


A word should be said regarding the cause 
of diabetes. Most medical textbooks carefully 
avoid even mentioning the subject. Others ac- 
knowledge that the cause of diabetes is un- 
known. The author’s personal comprehension 
is that the abuse of artificial sugar and salt 
are mainly to be blamed for it by producing 
an inflamation or sclerosis of the pancreas. 
The influence of white sugar has already 
been discussed. * * * Many instances have 
been reported where honey was well tolerated 
by diabetics and supplied them with required 
energy. In 1933, after the author had pub- 
lished a questionnaire to beekeepers through 
the courtesy of apicultural journals, to obtain 
information about the effects of bee stings, 
especially about their remedial value in rheu- 
matic and arthritic conditions, many corre- 


-spondents volunteered illuminating reports 


about the medicinal value of honey. Some of 
these communications state that honey has 
been used by them in hopeless diabetic con- 
ditions with the best success and resulted in 
cures. Some reports are very _ instructive. 
Mr. G. J., of Kaukauna, Wisconsin, writes, 
‘‘T am a railroad engineer by trade, but 1 be- 
came a diabetes victim and I had to resign 
my job because I fell away to nothing. The 
doctors gave me up and proclaimed that there 
was no hope for me. Then I made up my mind 
to taka up a diet that I asked for but the 
doctors refused and here it is: 
Spinach, raw or cooked, mostly raw. 
Lettuce, sweetened with honey and lime 
juice. 
Raw carrots, washed, brushed and grated, 
sweetened with honey to taste. 
Raw cabbage salad with lime juice and 
honey. 
Ripe tematoes, raw or canned, sweetened 
with honey. 
Whole wheat bread 
‘*Began this diet in 1922 and at the end of 
1923 the doctors could not find a trace of 
sugar, though several of them have tested me 
to satisfy their curiosity. I am now past 65, 
eat anything on the table, and will do as much 
work as any man of my age, if not more, af- 
ter going through two railroad wrecks and be- 
ing picked up twice for dead. Whisky was not 
the cause of the wrecks, for I do not touch 
the cursed stuff.’’ * * * 

Dr. L. M. D. of Edmeston, New York, writes 
that he not only cured many cases of rheu- 
matism with bee stings but also supplies a list 
of people who were victims of diabetes. After 
they indulged in honey they recovered. ‘‘Mr. 
and Mrs. F. D. both suffered from diabetes, 
doctoring with various physicians for a long 
time without improving. Finally they went on 
a diet consisting of large amounts of honey 
and plenty of fruit, and today both are all 
right.’’ * * 

Such disclosures (call them _ intrusions), 
even though they originated from the laity, 
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ought to arouse the attention of the venerable 
medical fraternity. 

To jusity the supposition that honey can 
be given to diabetics, there are also state- 
ments from members of the medical profes- 
sion. Dr. F. C. Ameiss advocated tupelo honey 
for diabetics, as having a minimum percent- 
age of dextrose and a maximum of levulose. 
(Tupelo is a tree of the dogwood family.) Dr. 
Desiderius de Beszedits, of Coyuca de Catalan, 
Guerrero, Mexico, in an article in the ‘‘Medi- 
eal World’’, October, 1934, ‘‘Treatment of 
Diabetes’’, wrote the following: ‘‘Just one 
more thing to conclude: the employing of 
honey-diet in the treatment of diabetes may 
look anti-scientific, anti-medical, even rather 
silly to the theoretical minded, uninitiated or 
to a superficial observer.’’ * * * ‘*Making our 
deductions, it is not difficult to understand 
why, on this basis, honey fits into the curative 
diet for diabetes. Most likely it is just the 
proper food for the depleted hungry glands.’’ 

Dr. A. Y. Davidov of Russia has found hon- 
ey a good substitute for sugar and other sweet 
foodstuffs in diabetes. * * * 

Dr. L. R. Emerick of Eaton, Ohio, a special- 
ist in diabetes, used honey in the diet of more 
than 250 diabetic patients with success. * * * 

The author would earnestly caution diabetics 
not to use honey without the advice and strict 
control of their physicians. 

(Continued in July) 


Tindal’s Leather-Colored Italian 


Bees and Queens 
Are less inclined to swarm and are the best 
honey-gatherers. Best selected. Queens and full 
weight packages guaranteed. 
ee. De. Wt Gs oc cc weoeeesecces $2.45 
- -.. =<. eee ee ere ee 3.15 
15% discount to dealers. 


M. I. Tindal Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 
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Package Bees 
and Queens 
Three-Band Italians 


Young bees, full weight, 

Good Queens, when You 

Want them, by Express or 

Mail, Safe Arrival. Replacement 
yr Refund on receipt of express 
bad order report. 


Packages, including Queen, 
For March, April, and May, 


2-Ib. combless package, each.. 
« ” ” > 
3-lb. 

4-Tb. " 

5-lb. ” 

Queens, untested 

Queens, tested 


Write for Prices on Comb Packages 


D.C. Jackson, Funston, Ga. 








14 
75¢c each 





Northern Bred 


Italian Queens 


Root Queens are noted for their fine 

qualities—for hardiness and gentleness. 

Our breeding stock 

proved by importing high grade stock 
from northern Italy. 


BUY ROOT QUEENS 
Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


is constantly im- 


Laying Italian Queens 


5—24 
70c each 


Outside U. S. A. and Canada the price is $1.00 each regardless of 
quantity, sent in suitable cages. 


25 or more 
65c each 


(Air express or aif mail charges extra.) 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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RUSH 


Shipments? 


Yes Sir! 


Large stocks of freshly made 
ROOT QUALITY supplies have 
been accumulated. This is your 
insurance that your RUSH or- 
ders sent to us will be shipped 
AT ONCE. 





The honey flow will not wait--- 
Order today! 


The A. I. Root Co. 


of Iowa 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 











Finest 


Queens 50c 


Personally reared from 


Select Breeders 
No packages after June Ist. 


J. F. McVAY 


Jackson, Alabama. 














Moore’s Strain 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS—SUPERIOR STOCK 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey- 

gathering, hardiness, gentleness, 

ete., since 1879. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. Moore 


MORGAN KENTUCKEY, U. 8. A. 
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and 
Bees 









Heritage 


Bee Breeding 
American Bee Breeders Record 





A 44-page TRADE MAGAZINE 
serving America West of 100° 
Featuring Triple Phases of Bee Life 

Heritage— 
Environment— 
and Response— 
with regular Departments devoted 
to each phase— 
Bee Breeding— 
Bee Pasturage— 
Honey Production and Utilization 


Published monthly. $1.00 the year circulating 
‘*From Coast to Coast’’ 
Sample Copy Free 


RALPH BENTON, Editor 
Rivera, California, 





Caucasians 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, lit- 

tle inclined to swarm, dependable 

workers—10% to 40% ahead of Ital- 
ians. Wintered here out-of-doors and bred in 
a climate like their native land—severe win- 
ters—cold windy springs—thus insuring their 
good qualities. Foundation stock from moun- 
tainous province of Terek, Caucasus. 11 years 
with them, 





Carniolans 


prolific at all times, very gentle, best of win- 
terers, build beautiful white combs, most ex 
cellent workers. My Carniolan queens headed 
colonies producing 435 Ibs. extracted over the 
whole yard. 31 years with them. Have supplied 
many State Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations with them. My own and Jan 
Strgar imported strain. 
Prices, Both Races: 

Untested, 1 to 5, 60c each; 6 or more, 50c 
each. Tested, $1.00 each. (Foreign countries, 
untested, $1.0C; each; Tested, $1.50 each.) 


Both races withstand northern winters and 
changeable springs better than Italians. Both 
rates build up more readily during the unfa 
vorable springs of our eastern and northern 
states and are ready for the early flow. Both 
races will improve Italians in gentleness and 
honey gathering. 


ALBERT G. HANN 
GLEN GARDNER, NEW JERSEY 








June 
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Queens Queens Queens 


150 Daily 


To Dealers, 4242c Retail, 50c each. 


For results, get our vigorous Three-Banded Italians. 
Thanks to our customers and friends for their orders, and in increasing 


volumes this season. Thanks for their cooperation in booking in ad- 
vance enabling better preparations. 
Our enviable record of never delaying an order is still unbroken. Not 
a single order was delayed this season. 
Price: 2-lb. package with queens 
3-lb. package with queens 


10% Discount to Dealers. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La., U. S. A. 
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OF 
Look better, last leager, 
: - costlese. Protection from 
DEALERS 6 Seer 
‘ - §6weather. Send roof measure- 
—- ments today for money-saving 
ATTE NTION price, aamanel Ask for Catalog 89-G. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
- 633-683 SUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. O10 
We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers MAIL YOUR SNAP SHOTS TO 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- APSCO—for Developing and Print- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- ing 
tion. All goods are GUARANTBED 
Two Free Enlargements 
peered One Roll Developed Phe 
Eight Glossy Prints 
 Ouak alcon— ALLIED PHOTO SERVICE CO. 
ity Products Drawer 289-C Sparta, Wis. 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 
Falconer, New York Williamson & Walton 
Munsey Building 











Washington, D. C. 


LEATHER COLORED 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Honey producers, they are as good as any honey-gathering bee you 
can one from Dixie. And when you get a good queen, get it from the 
Dixieland, “In the Heart of Dixie’. 
1-10 queens ....... .00 
Write for prices on large quantities and package bees. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





Dixieland Apiaries 
GREENVILLE, ALA. 
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Wise Beekeepers 


Do not keep poor queens. Why not requeen with Merrill’s queens 
and be a wise beekeeper? If you have empty hives, put them in 
service while package bees are cheap. 


—PRICES— 
Untested Italian Queens 


1 to 10, .50c each 
10 to 50, .40c each 
100 or more, .35c each 


BEES 
2-lb. packages with queens, ................ $1.50 each 
3-lb. packages with queens, ................ 2.00 each 


Merrill Bee Company 


Bucatunna, Miss. 























Announcing: 


1938 Promotion Programs 


HONEY HARVEST WEEK—October 24-29 
Every Institute member, old or new, will be furnished 
with a quantity of streamers for store windows free of 
charge. 

RECIPE CONTEST 


A contest designed to promote greater use of HONEY 
in cookery will be sponsored again in connection with 
the National Beekeepers’ Conference, December 5-7. 


American Honey Institute 


Madison Wisconsin 
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FOR JUNE ew 
(Continued from page 
slow baking. The whites ‘whip up 
best when at room temperature. Beat 
whites until stiff and dry, adding 
salt. Then add the lemon juice. Driz- 
zie honey in gradually, beating hard 
after each addition. When all the 
honey is beaten in the meringue will 
be very stiff and satiny in appear- 
ance. Cover greased baking sheets 
with unglazed paper. Shape me- 
ringues in circles or small mounds 
hollowing out the center. Bake in a 
very slow oven, 250 degrees F. for 
about 45 minutes. The outside should 
be a very pale brown and the inside 
a little soft. When ready to serve, fill 
the shells with honey sweetened 
whipped cream or ice cream and 
strawberries. 
Strawberry-Pineapple Salad 

Six slices pineapple, well drained, 
15 cup honey, at room temperature, 
3; cup shredded coconut, % cup 
marshmallows, cut in small pieces, 1 


cup whipped cream and '% cup 
chopped nutmeats. 
Dip the pineapple slices in the 


honey; dredge them in the coconut, 
covering thoroughly. Arrange on 
crisp lettuce placed on chilled salad 
plates. Combine strawberries, marsh- 
mallows and nutmeats. Fold in 
whipped cream and place mixture on 
the pineapple slices. Chill. 

Strawberry-Banana Crumb Pie 

One and 1% cups strawberries, 12 
cups bananas, sliced, 18 honey flav- 
ored graham crackers, % cup pow- 
dered sugar, % cup (scant) softened 
butter and honey sweetened whipped 
cream. 

Roll the crackers very fine, mix 
with butter and sugar. Pat firmly in 
pie plate. Chill several hours before 
adding the filling. Fill with the 
slightly crushed berries and sliced 


bananas. Top generously with the 
honey sweetened whipped cream and 
sprinkle with graham cracker 
crumbs. 





“Finest Quality” 
Bright three-banded Italian 


QUEENS 


Selected and produced carefully. 
50c each 


Quantity and Dealer Discounts 
“WE SPECIALIZE” 


JNO. C. HOGG, Hahira, Ga, 


Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
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Thanks a Million 


A million thanks cannot ex- 
press our feelings toward our 
many friends for their many 
favors this season. We will ship 
50% more bees and queens this 
year than ever before. You 
have been loyal to us and we 
appreciate it from the bottom 
of our heart. Even with the in- 
crease we could not supply all 
who wanted our bees. We ex- 
pect to increase and serve you 
better next year. We can sup- 
ply those same good queens 
and packages for the remainder 
of the season. Order a few and 
you will find what makes 
SMITH’S bees and queens such 
favorites. June packages a 
specialty. 


2-lb. pkgs. with queen. . .$1.95 
3-lb. pkgs. with queens... 2.55 
Selected queens ........ .50 


5% dealers discount. 


N.B. SMITH & COMPANY 
Calhoun, Alabama 
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Queens 


Queens 


Select Untested 
Italians 50c 


BOOSTER PACKAGES 


Add two or three pounds of 
bees to that weak colony and 
get a full crop of honey. 


BS BA WOOO os ks ccccees $1.45 
DS Ee DI 6 6 ceo ddd es 2.05 
Our aim, “Once a _ customer, 


always a customer.” 


Alabama Apiaries 


Mt. Pleasant, Alabama. 
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THE KING UNIVERSAL BOARD 


(PATENT PENDING) 


Be among the first to profit by this most serviceable inven- 
tion which can be used for more purposes than any other bee keeping 
equipment known. Its proper use will make a poor location good and a 
quod location better. 


"Last year I used a King Universal Board on a colony which 
had two hive bodies and a half depth super, the queen had full range, 
with brood from top to bottom, there were queen cells ranging from the 
egg to full ripe cells in all three boxes. When the Universal Board was 
applied for swarm control I arranged for a young queen to hatch and mate 
from the bottom hive body while the old queen continued to lay within 
the hive. I stopped the colony from swarming, raised a young queen and 
had a two queen colony operating in perfect harmony, I consider this to 
be a wonderful achievement and recommend use of the Universal Board for 
swarm control, raising queens and two queen colonies, 


Wt. per board 4 lbs. ULL3 (euro hss — 
Postage extra. 


Prices F.0.B Norfolk, Va. 


1 Board complete (with wood panel and instructions) wooc----- $1.35 
5 Ld knocked down a a a 6.00 
25 — cd ’ " " " eac ch eeeeeseee 1.00 


0.A.King, — aietribater, 5918 Sewells Pt. Rd., Norfolk, Va. 


4, At NORFOLK, VA. 
A. |. ROOT CO., of NORFOLK, INC. 


' 565 COMMERCE ST. 





Bee SupPues 





Prompt Service and Satisfaction 














It’s Sections |||] Root’s Goods 
that Count in Michigan 


in the production of 











Comb Honey! i —Quantity discounts on your 
CHOOSE SECTIONS Senge GOSS. 

MADE BY LOTZ —Special Outfits of Bees and 

—For Best Quality Material! Equipment for Orchardists and 











—For Accurate and Uniform Dimen- 
sions! 

—For the Smooth Dovetail and the Oval 
V-Grooves which mean no Loss by 
Breakage and Ease in Assembly! 

—For that Glossier Polish which en- 
hances the appearance of your Comb 
Honey! 


WHEN BETTER SECTIONS 


ARE MADE, LOTZ WILL 
MAKE THEM! 
A complete line of other bee supplies 


listed in our new 1988 catalog. 
Write for your free copy. 


Beginners. 


Use Aluminum Paint this year. 
It’s best for your equipment. 


Prices quoted on application. 


Send for 1938 Root Catalog. 


Beeswax wanted. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


LANSING, MICH. 
510 N. Cedar St. 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED 


(Continued from page 387) 


during the season should new queens be 
put in?—L, M. Stroup, Ohio. 


Answer.—tThere are differences of 
opinion on this question. Some ad- 
vocate requeening each season, pre- 
ferably during early August in or- 
der that the young queens may de- 
velop populous colonies for winter 
and be in their prime the following 
spring. Others say young queens 
should be introduced every two 
years, while still others permit 
queens to be superseded when they 
out-live their usefulness. Much 
could be written on this topic. We 
are of the opinion that there should 
be continuous requeening, and by 
this we mean that a new queen 
should be supplied when the old one 
begins to fail, whether this be dur- 
ing the spring, summer or fall, or 
during the first, second or third 
year of the queen’s life. Certainly an 
old queen should not be permitted 
to be superseded during the spring 
months of heavy brood rearing when 
a lapse in egg laying would mean a 
reduction of the working force later 
on during the main flow. 
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“OUR MAKE-UP PRICE FOR 
Schmidt's 
Economy 

Foundation 


=IS 13c on Hundred pounds or over 


HAAUUUUA EUAN OAAA AIEEE 


trying our make you 
will agree 


Itis Well Worth It 


BUT Here is our future policy 


=WE MEET THE BEST (Bona 
Fide) OFFER YOU CAN GET 
from any commercial foundation 
manufacturer, if you mail us a 
copy of the advertisement with 
date showing it is in force or mail 
us the personal quotation to you. 


OSCAR H. SCHMIDT 


Sand after 
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Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 
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Test Your Queen Excluders 


Thousands of beekeepers are testing their queen excluders 





Proper Bee Space 








6/1000 of an inch is too small a 

distance for the eye to measure. 

Steel guages prove the accuracy of 
Root Excluders. 





Queen Excluder Guage 
for 3 cents Postpaid. 











Bee Supplies 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO. 


MEDINA, OHIO 
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KNIGHT’S. 


# Dependable Queens { Queens via 


Price postpaid 


seeeeeeeeeeeee 
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Treat Yourself to the Best 


(Select, one :: 
grade) 50c. 


No charge for clipping. =: 
No disease. Prompt shipments. 


JASPER KNIGHT = 


HAYNEVILLE, ALA. i 
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Line-bred three-banded leath- 3: we Cataye. ete iy gga when 
er-colored Italians. 2: wwe woe om. 


=: | | Hayneville, 








“YES” 


Return Mail 


; : ss Rush orders a specialty. 
The bees of this strain are the $s Via Express Collect. 


best honey-gatherers and are :: 2-lb. pkg. with Select 


reasonably gentle. 3: Untested Queen, each... .$1.95 
se 3-lb. pkg. with Select 
All queens guaranteed mated :: 


pure. 


:: Untested Queen, each.... 


3 Queens Via Mail Postage Prepaid. 
Select Untested Queens, ea.. 
=: Select Tested Queens, ea... . 
= 15% Discount to Dealers. 


Don’t loose a crop of honey. Re- 
colony and 
=: shake in 2 lbs. bees. It pays to 
make them strong. 


W.E. Harrell 


queen, that 
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